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SIX THINGS I HAVE LEARNED. 





About Cheap Forage, Bedding, and Some Other 
Things a Wide-awake Farmer Has Learned This 
Year. 


Messrs. Editors: Please allow me space in the 
old Progressive Farmer and Cotton Plant to men- 
tion a few things that I have observed in farming 
this year: 


I. 


A way to get more food stuff from an acre of 
land: About the last of March plant corn in 
rows seven feet apart, about two feet in the drill. 
About May 1st plant between the corn rows Span- 
ish peanuts very thickly; about six inches is dis- 
tance enough to give them. The 1st of July sow 
one bushel Whippoorwill (or speckled) peas 
among the corn and peas. If your Jand is reason- 
ably fertile and the seasons propitious, you can 
make a good crop of each. If you have the field 
enclosed you may gather the corn the middle of 
September and pasture hogs upon the peas and 
peanuts and they will certainly thrive. If it is 
not fenced the ist of October, you can, after 
gathering the corn, cut the whole corn stalks, pea 
vines, peanut vines, and get an astonishing 
amount of good provender. For the coastal plain 
region ] do not think thic aan ha imnraved unan 
Just think, you get three crops from a piece of 
land, and if the peas and peanuts are pastured 
with hogs, the Jand‘is in splendid condition for « 
crop of cotton next year or for corn again if you 
cannot rotate, or it will be in nice condition for 
oats if you mow it. 

I. 


If you have a broom straw field upon your 
place, cut it before it gets woody, save it as you 
would hay, and you have no idea what cheap bed- 
ding you will have for your stock. One acre in 
broom straw, if tolerably thick, will furnish more 
bedding than two men can rake and haul from a 
pine forest in a week. If cut real early, say about 
September 15th, I believe this grass would make 
a poor grade of hay, which horses would eat; pos- 
sibly cattle might subsist upon this hay. 


jIl. 


All tobaceo land should at the last plowing ot 
tobacco be sown to peas and this particular piece 
of land planted in cotton the next year. In this 
instance you get two crops from the same land 
and leave the land just as it should be for cotton. 


IV. 


Corn should follow cotton. Oats after corn, 
and if you wish your land to improve rapidly, rest 
after oats and peas. 


That an average ear of corn should wéigh, cob 
and grain, one pound; that the dry cob should 
not weigh over 21 ounces. 


. 2 


That if one wishes to sow rye, crimson clover, 
or alfalfa, in the fall, that it must be done the 
last of August (?) or the very first of September. 
or there will not be sufficient moisture in the soil 
to cause them to germinate and make satisfactory 
growth. 

* * * 
And now here are some things I should like to 
know: 

1. Is there a practicable hay loader upon the 
market ? . 

_ 2. The cost of an apparatus for unloading hay 
into a barn or hay rick. 

8. Is the Planet, Jr., potato digger a success? 





4. If any of your readers uses a one-horse tread 
power, report as to its use and its cost. 

5. Has any farmer had any experience with 
acetylene gass lamps? Is it as cheap as kerosene 
tor a country residence ? 

6. How to produce in this section of the country 
upon Norfolk fine sand, fifty bushels of corn to 
the acre profitably ? 

7. What will remove a wart from the ear of a 
mule ? I do not wish to have it removed with a 
knife. A. J. MOYE. 

Pitt Co., N. OC. 





THOUGHTS FOR FARMERS. 
Who Slipped Up? 


In The Progressive Farmer, October 17th, a far. 
mer from Duplin County, N. C., claims that we 
“slipped up” in the issue of the 3rd instant on 
fertilizer for wheat. The mistake was perhaps 
made by the type-setter or proof-reader, In that 
issue it read thus: “Thirty-five bushels of wheat 
will require fifty-nine pounds of-phosphoric acid 
and thirty-one pounds of potash.” It should have 
read thus: “Thirty-five bushels of wheat, with 
accompanying — straw, will require  fifty-nine 
pounds of nitrogen, thirty-one pounds of potash, 
and twenty-four pounds of phosphoric acid.” 
With that correction our Duplin friend will find 


that the formulas. to make ten additional bushels 


little more plant food than is necessary, but an 
excess is always required. If farmers wish to con- 
vert nitrogen to ammonia let them multiply the 
pounds, or the per cent of nitrogen by 1.214. For 
instance, the fifty-nine pounds of nitrogen neces- 
sary to make thirty-five bushels of wheat is equal 
to 71.6 pounds of ammonia. To reduce ammonia 
to nitrogen multiply by .824. 
Our Mistakes. 


The above incident reminds us that we should 
always profit by mistakes, It makes no difference 
whether the writer or the boys in the office made 
the mistake referred to by our Duplin farmer, the 
calling attention to it and correcting the same 
will set farmers to thinking about fertilizers for 
small grain. We should learn more from the 
failures and mistakes of others than from their 
success and splendid achievements. 

Farmers’ Conventions and Institutes, as well 
as agricultural papers, like to talk about big yields 
and phenomenal crops. We would like to attend 
an Institute where nothing but mistakes and fail- 
ures would be reported. It would be most help- 
ful. It does one little good to read that a far- 
mer makes two or three bales of cotton on an acre 
by extra labor and fertilizer. He may, by special 
pains, bring a lot up to forty or fifty bushels of 
wheat to the acre, but he will have few imitators. 
But when a sensible farmer confesses that he 
was duped by a traveling salesman and induced 
to buy the best implement on earth, or that he 
paid $100 for something that was not worth a 
cent, or that he invested in a wonderful forage 
plant that was worth no more than pine tops, 
then we begin to learn something. Let farmers 
hold experience meetings, tell about their mis- 
takes and failures, and in this way give timely 
warning to others. An honest confession is good 
for all. 

The Value of Fertilizers. 

Two farmers in the same neighborhood may use 
equal quantities of the same fertilizer, and one 
receive much more benefit than the other. The 
condition and preparation of the soil, the time 
of planting and manner. of cultivating has much 
to do with the effective power of fertilizers. The 
first thing to do is to prepare the land well by 
subsoiling and harrowing. No application of fer- 
tilizer will pay on cloddy, half broken land, with 








the top soil two to four inches deep and the hard 
pan unbroken. It is a waste of fertilizer to put 
it on such land. Much of the lot and stable ma- 
nure 1s wasted because it is put out in lumps and 
will remain in that condition until too late. 
Drickbats are worth nearly as much to @ growing 
crop as compact lumps of stable manure. Pul- 
verize all lot manure and put it in fine condition 
before applying. Stable manure may be piled up 
aud allowed to heat a little. If worked over with 
fork and shovel and piled a second time the 
tumps will disappear. The use of pine needles 
in the stables keeps the manure in best condition. 
CHARLES PETTY. 
Spartanburg Co., S. C. 





How to Keep Weevils Out of Grain. 


Brother Farmers: My last letter in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer and Cotton Plant was on how tu 
select seed corn and cotton seed. And now, as al- 
ways, it has been my mode to make all I can and 
save all I make. Saving is one of the four wheels 
of the wagon that helps us to the top of the hill, 

Now, brothers, this has always been my plan 
to keep rats and mice out of my corn when housed 
in the husk. Sprinkle slacked lime on the. floor, 
one pint at the beginning, then one pint dusted 
through every load of twenty bushels until all is 
housed, 


su intive This wall pratect MRS r fie Th ERO ™hotAt-—- 


But there is another pest that destroys.thous- 
ands of bushels of corn every year, and that is 
called the weevil. Now in order to keep this 
pest out of your corn, all you have to do is also 
very simple. Just let your corn stay in the stack 
in the field until the green is all dried out of the 
cob, and your corn will keep for all time, and you 
never will be bothered with this insect. Why? 
Simply because the corn being dry when housed 
will never go through a heat, and the weevil’s 


eggs that have been deposited in the grain when it 


was in the dough state never hatch. When 
housed before getting perfectly dry, it will go 


through a heat and this heat hatches the weevil’s 


eggs. 

The same caution will keep them out of wheat 
and peas. Thresh both when perfectly dry, and 
either put them in 1% bushel sacks or spread 
them on some floor where there is ample ventila- 
tion, stirring them.every few days, and you never 
will have a weevil in them. 

All you have to do to keep the weevil out of 
your grain of any kind is to have it perfectly dry 
when housed and kept dry to prevent this pest. 

W. R. HAYES. 


Leslie, S. C. 





_ 


The remedy suggested above is simple if effec- 
tive. The common way for destroying grain 
weevils is by using bisulphide or carbon. This 
material is put in shallow vessels in tight bins 


at the rate of one to two pounds to the ton of. 


grain. It evaporates from the shallow vessels and 
destroys the weevils. In case the bins are more 
open, a greater quantity should be used. As a rule 
it is not wise to expose the grain longer than 


thirty-six hours, as the germinating power will - 


be injured. In using this remedy precaution 
should be used that no fire such as a match or a 
cigar be permited in the bin, or around about 
where the. gas is escaping. It is wise also to al- 
low no one in the building, or animals either, for 
the matter, until well ventilated—The Editors. 





Do it to-day! Send us a club! 10 Oente—10 
Days—10 Thousand! 
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THE USE OF. LIME IN THE SOIL. 





On Sour Soils or Stiff Clays it is of Great Value—Some Notable Tests at the 
Ohio Experiment Station - Danger of Using Lime Too Constantly. 


Several Progressive Farmer read- 
ers have lately asked for an article 
on liming land, and it: happens that 
just at this time the Ohio Experi- 
ment Station has made public the 
results of a long and carefully- 
planned series of tests of this mat- 
ter. Dr. Henry Wallace, Editor of 
Wallace’s Farmer, one of the ablest 
agricultural authorities in America, 
reviews the subject in the following 
letter, and we commend it to our 
readers who may be interested: 


The Ohio Agricultural Experiment 
Station is doing some very fine work 
in determining by actual experi- 
ments the uses of lime as a fertilizer 

son the farm. 

The application of lime as a fer- 
tilizer is of very ancient date. It 
seems to be adopted by farmers all 
the world over when certain condi- 
tions occur in the management of 
their farms. In our boyhood the ap- 
plication of lime to the soil was a 
sort of certificate of agricultural 
character. The man who burned a 
kiln of lime and applied it on a piece 
of his land every year had a very high 
standing in the community. . The 
man who failed to do so was regarded 
as lacking some of the qualifications 
of the good farmer. This practice 
was continued for quite a number of 
years and then abandoned. So far 
as we know until recently there has 
been in the United States no thor- 
ough scientific investigation of the 
mode of action of lime in the soil. 
Farmers in Pennsylvania and all the 
eastern States applied it because it 
brought the answer. Just why they 
did not know. 
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Acidity. 

The investigation of the Ohio Sta- 
tion explain a number of things that 
were apparently contradictory. In 
our boyhood days we arplied lime to 
the soil that had the most lime in it 
and apparently the least need of it. 
There it did best. On soils appar- 
ently deficient in lime, had little ef- 
fect; neither had it much effect un- 
less: applied in connection with vege- 
table matter. 

While lime is absolutely indispen- 
. sable to the growth of all plants, yet 
there is such a superabundance of 
it in almost all soils, that it is utter- 
ly without value as a direct source of 
fertility. What, then, is its use? 
First, to neutralize acidity. If we 
take up the history of the applica- 
tion of lime in all countries, we find 
it comes in after the soil has been 
somewhat worn, say thirty, forty, 
or fifty years after it has been 
brought into cultivation. These 
soils are acid, and hence it pays to 
use lime in sufficient quantities to 
correct the acidity. In fact, legum- 
inous crops never do well on an acid 
soil, The bacteria which character- 
ize these crops seem to require a soil 
that is slightly alkaline. 

Chémical Uses of Lime in the Soil. 


There is another reason. War- 
rington, an English investigator, and 
others, have shown that the process 
of nitrification is dependent on the 
presence in the soil of a base with 
which the nitric acid resulting from 
the nitrifying processes (that is, the 
conversion of nitrogen into nitrates, 
whether from manure or clover 
roots) may unite and form what is 
known as a salt. For this purpose 
lime is the most suitable material. 
These same investigators have shown 
hat an excessive aplication of quick- 


« verhea have an exactly contrary 


Another function of lime is the 
liberation of plant food from com- 
pounds in the soil. If the farmer 
will put a little quick lime on fresh 
stable manure he will soon smell the 
ammonia. This means that the lime 
is entering into chemical union with 
certain constituents of the manure, 
and in doing this is liberating others, 
which pass off in the form of am- 
monia. This explains why lime ap- 
plied in connection with manure, but 
not in contact with it, produces such 
a wonderful growth of vegetation. 
In our boyhood we were taught that 
lime must not be mixed with ma- 
nure or it would “eat it up;” but 
that if the manure or clover was 
turned under, the ground thorough- 
ly cultivated, and the lime aprlied 
as a surface dressing at the time the 
crop was sown (always wheat), then 
the lime would fix the ammonia re- 
sulting from the decomposition of 
the manure and render it available 
for the plant food. This was the 
doctrine taught us in our boyhood, 
and it is confirmed by the investiga- 
tions of the Ohio Station. 


Effect of Lime on Soil Texture. 


There is a third use of lime, and 
we think this may prove the most 
important of all; namely, changing 
the texture of physical condition of 
the soil. It was found on our home 
farm that a very heavy clay soil be- 
came quite friable and easily work- 
ed after it had been treated to an ap- 
plication of lime. It was also found 
that a sandy point in the same field, 
which would produce nothing before- 
hand, became entirely changed in its 
texture and produced without seed- 
ing an abundant crop of white clover. 
We don’t know that we can state 


, etin, 0, Lod, 
as follows: 

“When heavy, plastic clay is wet,. 
pressed into a cake and then dried 
it becomes almost brick-like in tex- 
ture; but if a small portion of quick 
lime be incorporated with the clay 
before manipulation, it will crumble 
easily between the fingers after dry- 
ing. For this purpose lime may be 
usefully employed on many of the 
more refrattory clay soils, using it 
at the rate of several tons per acre. 
Clays thus treated will become much 
more friable, will respond more read- 
ily to cultivation and manuring and 
will not pack so readily under rain. 
The effect of such an aplication uf 
lime will last for a number of years. 
It will be easily understood that the 
opening of the soil by a dressing of 
lime will facilitate the action of air, 
rain, and other agencies by which the 
plant food of the soil is made avail- 
able t crops. Loose, Sandy soils may 
also be improved by liming, the lime 
rendering them more compact and 
more retentive of moisture. 


When Lime is Harmful. 


“For more than a century British 
and European farmers have used 
lime on the soil, and the effect of 
lime has been summarized in the 
proverbs: 


“Lime enriches the father, but im- 
poverishes the son.’ 


* ‘Lime and lime without manure ° 
Will make both farm and farmer 
poor.’ 


“This does not mean that lime 
should never be used, nor that lime 
should be mixed with manure; but 
that lime and manure should follow 
each other in an intelligently ordered 
succéssion.” 

Not all of our readers will be in- 


all in any other article; but we com- 
mend the conclusions of the Ohio 
Station to our readers who have acid 
soils, and also to those of our read- 
ers who have stiff, tenacious ‘clay or 
gumbo soils, and suggest that an ap- 
plication of quick lime to a gumbo 
soil may change its character alto- 
gether. _ 





WHEAT. 





Director C. D. Smith, of the Michigan 
Experiment Station, Writes on the 
Best Methods of Treating the Seed. 


The usual prevalence of stinking 
smut in the wheat crop calls for ex- 
traordinary effort on the part of 
wheat growers to prevent a repeti- 
tion of the loss next season. It is 
now well known that this smut is a 
disease carried forward from one 
year to another in the seed wheat. 
The disease converts the kernel into 
a black, ill-smelling mass of spores 
which, when the smutty kernels are 
broken up by the threshing machine 
or by handling, attach themselves to 
the sound kernels. After infected 
wheat is sown, the kernels and these 
spores of smut germinate at the 
same time. The smut plant grows 
inside the wheat stem throughout the 
season, and, when the crop is ripen- 
ing, it turns the kernel in the head 
of the wheat into the well-known 
smut kernels. The spread of the dis- 
ease may best be prevented by find- 
ing, if possible, seed wheat free from 
smut. If you cannot obtain clean 
seed of your chosen variety, try the 


following treatment: 
* * @ 


The first step is to clean off a 
space on the barn floor some ten feet 
square or larger, if convenient. 
Sweep this area very thoroughly to 
remove all spores of smut possible. 

Next buy of your druggist a pound 
bottle af. farmalin a mas nat hava 
this in stock, therefore, order it at 
once that he may have it in time for 
your use. 

Mix the formalin with water in a 
large barrel in the proportion of one 
pound of formalin to 400 pounds of 
water. This means that the pound 
of formalin should be mixed with fif- 
ty gallons of water, enough for thir- 
ty-five bushels of wheat. Knowing 
the proportions you can mix any 
quantity desired. Be sure to keep the 
bottle of formalin tightly and secure- 
ly corked. It is not a dangerous 
poison, but is unhealthy to take 
either by the nose or mouth. Do 
not mix the formulin and water un- 
til you are ready to use them. 

ae 


Thoroughly wet the floor, on which 
you are to treat the wheat, with this 
formalin mixture; make it good and 
wet. Then spread on a layer of the 
seed wheat which you have previous- 
ly well cleaned with a fanning mill. 
With a sprinkling pot go over the 
layer of wheat, wetting it thorough- 
ly, shoveling it ever and resprinkling 
until every kernel is wet on all sides. 
Add more wheat and sprinkle or take 
up the wheat already treated and put 
down a new lot: Before putting The 
treated wheat into bags to carry to 
the field it may lay in a pile for a 
day, not longer because of the dan- 
ger of heating and the further dan- 
ger that an excess of formalin may 
hinder germination. Put the treat- 


‘| ed wheat into clean bags or into bags 


that have been wet with the formalin 
mixture. Be careful not to stir up 
a dust in the barn while the treated 
wheat is still exposed. The dust will 
be likely to be made up largely of 
the smut spores which we are fight- 
ing. 
* * & 


. If you want to drill the wheat, it 











terested in this, nor, in fact, are they 





is well to allow it to dry either on a 
barn floor treated long enough be- 
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forehand with the formalj; mixt 
to allow it to become thoroughly a 
or on canvas, free from sMUE spo = 
and spread on the ground jy the o 
The drill and everything ;1., vith 
which the wheat comes in bioikiace 
ter treatment should he ¢)... i. 
smut spores or washed with the ri 
malin mixture. -_ 
If you cannot buy formalj;, 
druggist’s you may try 
sulimate if you dare whr), 
member that it is a deaily 
and the greatest care must iv taken 
to allow no animal access ¢j they ” 
the drug itself or to the wheat that 
has been treated. Use a youn of 
corrosive sublimate to 400 pounds of 
water (fifty gallons). Dissclye the 
drug in three or four gallons of jot 
water in wooden vessel. [Do wot al- 
low the mixture to come in « mtaet 
with metal. Later add enoich “eda 
water to bring the amoun; up to the 
fifty gallons. Proceed as with the 
formalin mixture, except that creat 
care must be exercised 
poisoning -live stock or children. 
Our experiments have shown that 
either treatment will reduce the 
amount of smut in the wheat to a 
very small quantity or, if the season 
be right, will prevent smut altogether. 
C. D. SMITH. 
Director Michigan Experiment Sta- 
tion. 
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Will it Pay to Hold Corn? 


Messrs. Editors: According to in- 
formation just collected by the Mis- 
souri Agriculture College, the far- 


mer who puts his corn in a erib to 
hold it for better prices can count 
on a loss by next June of at least 
fifteen per cent. That is to say, 
leaving out of account the cost of 
handling and loss by waste, thirty 
cents a bushel for the erop now is 
better than thirty-five cents next 
spring. 

This conelusion is based on the 
rcepurts of careful experiments coy- 
ering seven years and extending over 
a large part of the Mississippi Val- 
ley. At the Iowa Station, for ey- 
ample, seven thousand pounds of 
corn were husked and stored October 
19th, in a crib built upon scales in 
order that the weight might be taken 
without disturbing the natural condi- 
tion of storage. There was a shrink- 
age of nine per cent for the first 
quarter year, five per cent for the 
second, three per cent for the third, 
and two and five-sevenths per cent 
for the last quarter. The experiment 
was conducted under the conditions 
that normally exist in this section 
of the United States and the results 
may, therefore, be taken as typical. 
We do not, however, advise far- 
mers to sell their corn, but to feed !t 
to some class of animals, thus re- 
turning as much of it as possible to 
the soil. Careful estimates show 
that where corn is fed, eighty-five 
per cent of it can be sent back to 
the field to preserve its fertility. 
Selling the crop means taking this 


eighty-five per cent from the farm 
and thus, needlessly, reducing Its Te 
tility. J. H.C. 


Missouri College of Agriculture. 





Last year I sent you 117 trial sub- 
seribers: from Iredell and quite 3 
number have become annual patrons 
and are among your most enthusias- 
tic workers now. I am highly grat 
fied at the prosperity of your mo 
excellent periodical. All careful 
readers are giving it high prals®. 
In my humble judgment, 110 publi- 
cation in either of the —. 
is doing more for the upbuilding 0 
our Southland than The Prozress!¥* 
Farmer and Cotton Plaut.—J. A. 
Stikeleather, Iredell Co., \. 
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PRACTICAL POULTRY TALKS. 





XXXV.—Advice to Beginners in the Poultry Business. 


\lessrs. Editors: In these days of 
the strenuous life, so many begin- 
yers in poultry culture make the 
mistake of trying to become full- 
fedged poultrymen at once, or try- 
ing to fly before they have wings. 

Starting Right With Poultry. 


Some one who has been raising 
a few fowls to supply the wants of 
the table will, on looking over the 
farm journal, read an account writ- 
ten by a newcomer in the poultry 
business, telling about all kinds of 
successes and almost fabulous prof- 
its: hc immediately gets a genuine 
attack of the hen fever, writes all 
the incubator companies in the coun- 
try for prices, ete., and after much 
burning of the midnight oil and loss 
of sleep, will probably place a big 
order for what most likely will be 
a poor machine. The next step he 
takes will be to order a lot of high- 
priced eggs which, with the usual 
“beginner’s luck,” hatch well and our 
hen crank has a lot of chickens on 
his hands. ~ 

Now, of course, through inexpe- 
rience he never thought of the fa- 
cilitics that would be necessary for 
the eare of these coming monarchs 
of chickendom, and neglected to pro- 
vide proper quarters for their care. 
Hence they are crowded in foul 
breeders, are poorly fed, and imme- 
diately all sorts of epidemics attack 
them with the result that at the end 
of the year there is very little to 
show for the season’s effort. 

An Illustration From Real Life. 


Now do not say that cases like the 
above never happen, because I know 
one man whose plans were all made 
for a profit of $1,000 per year, who 
bought ten large incubators, filled 
them with a lot of good eggs, not 
once, but several times; 2 
had good hatches, others were chill- 
ed or roasted., The man thought 
that brooders were unnecessary, So 
procured a number of grocery boxes 
and the chicks, little and big, were 
dumped promiscuously into these 
with ordinary kerosene lamps for 
heaters. I visited his yards(?) at 
one time in the autumn and saw a 


few dwarfed, lousy chicks, scarcely | 


larger than when hatched, running 
around in filth bad enough to kill 
ahog. It is needless to say that this 
man knew it all but could not under- 
stand what was the matter with 
“them blamed chickens.” 

This case was probably an extreme 
one, but there are hundreds of others 
almost as bad, and in nearly every 
instance the sufferer from “hen 
fever” gives up in disgust. 

Begin at the Bottom and Build Up. 


I would advice the beginner tv 
start right. Begin at the bottom 
and work up. In other words, make 
haste slowly; never undertake to 
produce more than you can proper- 
ly care for; enlarge your facilities 


only when capital and experience al-| 


low, and if possible always have 
room for more stock than you actual- 
ly have. Watch for those great 
bugaboos of the poultry industry— 
lice, drafts and dampness. Then if 
you will apply a reasonable amount 
of common sense your success 18 as- 
sured, 
General Poultry Notes. 


No hen house that is frequently 
dusted with lime will be infested 
with lice. Lime purifies the quar- 
ters and dries them. It is cheap and 
should be used plentifully. 

_ Mating birds to breed to a feather 
is a high art, to be acquired only 
by long practice, aided by close study. 


A flat perch is best because of be- 


ing the most comfortable to the feet, 
and the best support to the breast. 


otmentinh 


} 





There are three breeds 
that are pre-eminently valuable as 
producers. These are the Minorcas 
the Leghorns, and Black Spanish. 

A medium sized, active, male is 
twice as valuable as one that is large 
and extra heavy. If large size and 
weight are desired, select larger 


hens, but the male should be active | 


and vigorous. UNCLE JO 
Mecklenburg Co., N. C. 





Feeding With Cottonseed. 


The following is received from 
the Oklahoma Experiment Station, 
but it will be seen that it is largely 
of application wherever cottonseed 
ig used for feed: 

In no kind of stock-feeding do 
careful and accurate methods of deal- 
ing out the feed pay better than with 
milch cows. Scales or measures 
should be used in determining the 
amounts to be’ fed, and not mere 
guessing followed. As many far- 
mers do not have scales, the weights 
of some Common feeds are given per 


half-bushel and per quart in the fol- | 


lowing table, in order that the pror- 


er amounts of these feeds may be 3 


used with some accuracy: 


Half 

Bushel Quart. 
Jottonseed meal.... 24tb 1.501b 
Cottonseed ........ 16 1.00 
Kaffir meal ........ 26 1.63 
Mame oom ........ 28 1.75 
Kaffir heads ....... 9144 . 0.59 
Cracked corn ...... 28 1.75 
Ge 231% 1.48 
Wheat middlings ... 18 1.13 
Wheat bran ........ 10 0.625 


An ordinary forkful of prairie hay 
that the feeder would take up wheuv 
feeding will weigh about 6tb., and 


when nushed inta tha eamman, food 
rack will comfortably fill it. A cur- 


ed bundle of Kaffir stover, the size 
that the machine binds, will weigh 
about 7ib. The .same-sized bundle 
of corn stover will weigh about 6 ib. 
If the cow is given the right kind of 
grain, little more is necessary in 
feeding the roughage than to give 
her all she will eat, taking care that 
it is not so fed that she can waste 
it. 

The following rations-are given as 
guides for the feeder and by alter- 
ing them slightly to fit his individual 
case and conditions, the results ob- 
tained by them will prove the most 
economical, They have been figur- 
ed with the idea of utilizing cotton- 
seed and cottonseed meal as much 
as possible. The amounts given are 
for one day’s feed and for the aver- 
age-sized dairy cow that weighs about 
1,000 tb. For a larger or a smaller 
cow than this, the feed should be 
raised or lowered accordingly. For 
all practical purposes a gallon of 
milk may be considered to weigh 8 
tb, although it is a fraction of a 
pound more than this. 

Rations for cows giving 11 ib 
of milk per day: 

No. 1.‘Cottonseed 9 ib.; 
stover 20 ib. 

No. 2. Cottonseed, 4 tb.; cottonseed 
meal, 1 tb.; corn meal, 3 tb.; prairie 
hay, 10 tb.; corn stover, 10 ib. 

No. 3. Cottonseed, 6 tb.; alfalfa 
hay, 16 ib. 

No, 4. Cottonseed meal, 2 tb.; corn 
meal, 4 tb.; prairie hay, 15 tb. 

Rations for cows giving 16% hb. 
of milk per day: oe 

No. 5. Cottonseed, 9 fb.; prairie 
hay, 20 tb. oe 

No. 6. Cottonseed, 9 tb.; alfalfa 
hay, 16 tb. ; 

Rations for cows giving 22 tb. of 
milk per day: 

No. 7. Cottonseed meal, 3 tb.; corn 
meal, 10 tb.; prairie hay, 16 tb. 

*, 


‘corn 


of fowls | 





THE HARVEST 


THAT NEVER ENDS. 





- Throngh fall, winter, spring and summer the harvesting of 


the ‘‘milk crop” continues year in and year out. 
ful cow never fails to add a oodly sum to each year’s revenue 
Yet how little many do towards making 


from the farm. 


The ever faith- 


the 


most of her product. Hundreds of thousands of doll 
‘ ars 1 
yearly by cow owners through failure to employ a cuntsiaaet 
cream separator and thereby secure a —— of cream from 
A 


the cow’s milk. Over 650,000 DE LA 


users are daily prov- 


ing that the increased gain in quantity and quality of the “mi 
crop” is from $10.-to $15.—per cow each vane sets the iirc 


DE LAVAL CREAM SEPARATOR 


is used, to say nothing of the time and labor saved. 


Isn’t it worth 


your while to investigate such a Saving? If you own three or 


more cows the practice of economy and good busi i 
the care of their product duuteads DE wis tachinc ae, 
member that one will last from fifteen to 


LAVAL machine. Re- i 
twenty-five years, and 


that can be purchased on such liberal terms that it will earn its 


cost and more while you are paying for it. 
and full particulars sent free meals - Hoel 


Illustrated catalogue 
Write today. 





The De Laval Separator Co. 


amen. & Canal Sts. 
CHICAGO 


1213 Filbert Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


9 & 11 Drumm S8t. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


* 1 


GENERAL OFFICES: 


74 Cortlandt Street, 


NEW YORK. 





121 Youville & 
MONTRES uare 


75 & 77 York Stree 
TORONTO ; 


248 McDermot Ave. 
WINNIPEG ide 








harples 
TUBULAR 


CREAM SEPARATORS 


bowls without er 
skimming, durability, capacity, easy turning and easy 


the work--greatly increase the amount and 


other separators. Write for catalog R-283 


We want you to know Tubular 


holes—they oil themselves. 


Cream Separators as they are 


Investigate the low can and enclosed gears, 
Tubulars have neither oil cups, tubes, nor 


They have 


licated inside parts—hold the world’s record for clean 


washing—save half 
quality of butter—are wholly unlike all 


THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO., 


Toronto, Can. 


West Chester, Pa. 





Chicago, Ill. 





No. 8. Cottonseed, 6 fb.; cotton- 
seed meal, 2 tb.; corn meal, 5 ib.; 
prairie hay, 15 ib. 

Ration for cows giving 27 Ib. of 
milk per day: _ . 

No. 9. Cottonseed, 3 ib.; cottonseed 
meal, 4 tb.; corn meal, 10 tb.; prairie 
hay, 10 tb.; corn stover, 10 Ib. 

The rations under each group are 
not given as equal in value, but are 
about as good as can be made with 
the feeds used in each case. 





A Satisfactory Cross of Fowls. 


‘Messrs. Editors: I note the re- 
marks of W. D. Troutman about a 
cross of Brown Leghorns and Barred 
Plymouth Rocks, the good results, 
and difficulty of perpetuating the 
breed. . 
Some ten or twelve years ago in 
Virginia I practically made the 





same crossing, as the eggs seemed } 


somewhat small, again crossed: with 
a pure-bred Black Minorca, and have 
kept them pure perhaps ten years. 
I find they excel] all the other pure 
breeds, laying 200 to 240 eggs; also 
setting, and—thoroughly—and mak- 
ing the best of mothers, and going 
to laying again before chickens are 
half grown, so lose very little time. 

I am so thoroughly satisfied with 
them that I have named them “At- 
lantas,” on account of spirit, qual- 
ity and business push. They are all 
perfectly alike, sheeny black, and I 
am now trying to get them to have 
yellow legs, and have a few young- 
sters this year that have. 

I have tried many of the differ- 
ent breeds and believe this the best 


of all for eggs. 
of all for eggs. I. ©. WADE. 


Habersham Co., G 





10 Cents—10 Days—10 Thousand! 
Will you help—NOW ? 





The Stock Law. nae 


It seems strange to us in Iredell, 
where we have had the stock law for 
so long, that there are sections of the 
State, especially in, Eastern North 
Carolina, where opposition to the 
stock law is very strong. About one- 
fourth :of Mecore County is under 
stock law, and an election was held 
Tuesday to pass on the question of 
putting the remainder of the county 
under stock law. The proposition 
was overwhelmingly defeated and the 
denizens of Moore will continue to 
fence their crops against cattle rath- 
er than fence the cattle from the 
crops. While the campaign was go- 
ing on the Moore County papers 
were filled with communications for 


and against the stock law—mostly 


against. The old argument, that it 
is contrary to nature, an outrage and 
a crime, to prohibit cattle running 
on the range, was used with powerful 
force. It has been twenty-six years 
since the stock law was passed for 
Tredell. It was not voted in; it 
could not have been at that time, 
nor for many years afterward. But 
a member of the Legislature of 1879 
was petitioned to pass the law for 
Iredell, and he put it through. It 
was his first term in the Legislature 
and his last. He did county a good 
service, although his efforts were not — 
generally appreciated at the time. 
Fact is, there was much bad blood 
and many threats, but no effort was 
made to repeal the law, everybody 
got used to it, and now we wonder 
how we would do without it.—States- 
ville Landmark. 





Send a club of six trial subscribers 
and get your label moved up six 


months. 
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HOLD YOUR COTTON. 





President Jordan Warns Farmers Not to Sell Under Eleven Cents a Pound 
and Not to Lend Cotton. 


Farmers and merchants of the 
South are warned against cotton buy- 
ers who are now busy at ‘many in- 
terior points trying to induce spot 
holders to sell them their cotton at 
market prices and agreeing to pay 
any additional advance that may ac- 
crue within the next sixty or ninety 
days. If you deliver up your cot- 
ton on that~basis and the buyers get 
enough of the staple in their hands 
to fill their orders, there is but little 
chance for the market to advance. 
The only way to force an advance 
quickly is to refuse to part with the 
cotton until satisfactory prices are 
offered. No middling cotton should 
be sold at interior points for less 
than eleven cents per pound. The 
crop is short and all who hold will be 
rewarded as they should be. 

Again, don’t lend your cotton to 
local mills on the promise of settle- 
ment at any time within the next few 
months. With the staple in the hands 


of the spinners prices can never ad- 


vance. 

Again, notify warehousemen to 
whom you ship your cotton for stor- 
age that under no circumstances 
must your cotton be loaned or sold 
to exporters or buyers on any sort of 
trade for contract until you are 
ready to sell it. All kinds of tricks 
and devices are being resorted to 
now by buyers and spinners to in- 
duce farmers to part yith their cot- 
ton, Every man who is led into any 
of these trades is unwittingly play- 
ing into the hands of the buyers and 
against his own interest and that of 
his neighbor. 

Hold your cotton like grim death. 
Tie up the spot market and stand 
firm for higher prices, and the vic- 


tory will soon be yours and the con- 
a a: es Gauth Ae 


—_—- ee 


the spindles of Fall River, more than 
half as many as all of the Bi ear 
of the South and more by 2,000,000 
than have been added to the spin- 
ning capacity of the South since 
1900; more than all of the spindles 
in Italy and Switzerland; three times 
as many as are in Japan; more than 
half of all Germany; three-fourths 
as many as are in France and more 
than 1,000,000 more than are in Aus- 
tria-Hungary. 

“Tast year witnessed the largest 
consumption the world ever saw. 
With trade conditions better than 
last year, and with the increase of 
spindles, added to the world’s con- 
sumption of raw cotton, plus the 
fact that all mills are running on full 
time, it is not too much to say that 
somebody will soon be needing cot- 
ton and needing it badly. Then will 
come our time in spite of all bear 
literature. 

“Therefore, I say, ‘Hold your cot- 
ton until the price satisfies you. ”— 
Columbia State. 





A Summary of the Cotton Situation. 
E. F. Hutton & Co., the well- 


known New York brokers, have is- 
sued the following interesting review 
of the cotton situation: 

We think an estimate of 4,400,000 
as the consumption of cotton in the 
United States for the coming year a 
conservative one, for the Southern 
mills, in spite of their comparative- 
ly large stocks at the beginning of 
the current yeaf, have already con- 
sumed 47,000 bales more than the 
previous year, and the consumption 
of the Northern mills has been 373 
bales greater than the past year. 
Last year — the . exports to foreign 





















































tnrca> 
Yours truly, 
HARVIE JORDAN. 
_President Southern Cotton Asso- 
citaion. 





AND AGAIN, “HOLD YOUR COTTON”’ 





Mr. E. D. Smith, President of the 
South Carolina Cotton Association, 
Makes Another Appeal. 


Mr. E. D. Smith, president of the 
South Carolina Cotton Association, 
was here yesterday on his way to 
Abbeville. He was very much pleas- 
ed when he saw that there had been 
another rise in price. 

“T would not be surprised if some 
of the gentlemen who have sold at 
9% and 10 cents do not regret dis- 
regarding the stand of the Southern 
Cotton Association before long. 

“The total receipts so far are 2,- 
526,623, against 2,941,413 last year. 
—a difference of 414,890, nearly 500.- 
000, and this, too, in September and 
October when it is generally i impossi- 
ble to judge a crop by receipts. 

“It must be borne*in mind that a 
large per cent. of these receipts is 
old cotton brought over from last 
year. It begins to look like 12% 
cents. 

“However, I say to the farmers, 
‘Hold your cotton till the price 
reaches our minimum, and then ycu 
can do as you see best.’. 

“But hold your cotton. 

“The lessén of 1903-4 which Sully 
taught us, plus the lesson of the 
spring of 1905, is sufficient to teach 
any reasonable man that the world 
is dependent not so much on the crop 
as the man or the men who own the 
crop. 

“There have been added this year 


LLP PLT I GOING LET I ~ your at 
though we reat the demand will be 
as great, we will place the exports 
at 8,000,000. Taking the American 
consumption as 4,400,00, the foreign 
consumption as 8,000,000, gives us 
12,400,000. 

Now where is this 12,400,000 bales 
of cotton to-come from? 

The crop for the current year 
seems to be similar to the one of 
1903-1904. That year with an acre- 
age of 28,907,000, and an averaze 
condition, as reported by the Govern- 
ment on the third of each month of 
75.4 per cent, the commercial crop 
was 10,011,374 bales. This year the 
acreage planted was 26,999,000, which 
is practically 2,000,000 acres less, and 
the average condition is 74.5 per 
cent, or 1 per cent less. The acreage 
this year is 14.9 per cent less than 
last year. The crop began two to 
three weeks late with an abnormally 
low condition of 77 per cent on the 
Ist of July. It matured hurriedly; 
the average condition has been 74.5 
per cent, the lowest.in years. Re- 
liable reports indicate that it has tak- 
en 100 to 200 pounds more of seed 
cotton to make a bale of lint cotton 
than last vear. The weekly Govern- 
ment Report issued on Tuesday last 
states that in practically every State 
the yield will be either short or be- 
low the average, so we think an esti- 
mate of ten and a half million bales 
as the commercial crop for the year 
1905-1906 is a fairly large one. 


The stock of cotton on September 
Ist in this country, according to the 
report of Director North of the Cen- 
sus Bureau, at the ports, interior 
towns, plantations, mills and in tran- 
sit, was 1,505,309. Estimating the 
crop for 1905-1906 at 10,500,000, a 


_total of 11,805,309 bales to supply an 


estimated demand of 12,400,000. 





in Laneashire alone 4,775,000 
spindles. This is more than all of 





Where is this cotton to come from? 


mills bare of stocks; foreign stocks 
will be at low ebb, and famine condi- 
tions and prices will possibly prevail. 





Fourteen Reasons Why You Should 
Hold Cotton For 11 Cents. 


Because it is worth eleven ce::ts 
or more! 

Because it is bound to sell at 
much higher figures! 

Because the man who makes the 
cotton should help to make the price! 

Because trade is broad and strong, 
and record-breaking as to textiles! 

Because the mills are making 
money on basis of eleven cents and 
twelve cents for cotton! 

Because the world needs every 
bale, and will take it greedily ai 
eleven cents if we hold for this fig- 
ure! 

Because we are no longer slaves 
to the North,. but a free people, 
with our banks full of money, and 
the merchants and bankers at our 
backs! 

Because we live in a record-break- 
ing age, and the present cotton crop, 
which has matured and opened un- 
usually early, will be found to be 
very short, when the world-wide and 
unprecedented demand for cotton 
goods is ccnsidered! 

Beeause the farmer needs the 
money and deserves it more than 
the speculator! 

Because money don’ t buy as much 
now as formerly! 

Because everything the farmer 
buys has gone up in price, why not 
cotton ¢ 

Because the Southern Cotton As- 
sociation has fixed the price for 
good cotton at eleven cents, and this 
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in the 








has put millions of dollars 
pockets of Southern people. 
Because we should be try. 
Southern manhood and the <.. eg 
land! “ee 
_ Because if we show the whit 
feather and sell, we will ;, “ li . 
kicking ourselves out of sight, wh a 
cotton is selling at eleven co; n 
twelve and a half cents per 
Stand pat for eleven cen; =f 
J. E. WANNAMAK ER 
Orangeburg Co., S. (©. 
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Cotton Growers Meeting in KenansyijJ¢ 
November 6th. 


Go to Kenansville on the first \fop. 
day in November to hear the greg; 
speeches of the State Veterinarian 
Dr. Tait Butler, and Dr. _ T. 
Winston, of the A. & MM. Colleg a 
who will address the people ot Dup. 
lin County on that day at 11 a. m, on 
the cotton situation, and what ¢he 
farmers ought to do to make a sue. 
cess. 

S. J. VEACH, Pres, 
D. S. HINES, Sec. 
October 26, 1905. 





I enclose $2.00 to pay up my sub- 
scription to your valuable sialon: i 
have been a subscriber to the paper 
ever since it was first published, of 
very nearly, and I consider every 
dollar I spent for it worth $10.00 t, 
me. It not only treats on furiming, 
but it is full of good inst 
about almost everything that cop. 
cerns the farmer and his interests, 
and I shall continue to work for The 
Progressive Farmer and = Cotton 


ruetions 


‘Plant every way I can for its best 


! interest.—G. W. 
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| Pulls Stumps or Standing Trees. 


the wire rope will reach; ai 
th one or two horses can run the 


COMBINATION § STUMP PULLER, 


teehee ee or Setr anchoring. 

A minute and a halfis all it takes for aa oR age No heavy chains or rods. Note 
oupl e rope at any point. Does not ff 
e-ups. ee Smallest rope we 
_ strain. ig enerates immense power and ps made to stand the strain. We also 
i e1.X. L. Grubber and Hawkeye 

Grub and Stump Machine. Write for free illustrated catalogue, 

Largest manufacturers of Stump Pullers in the World. 

Established 1884. 


we furnish stands 40,000 


MILNE MFG. CO., 


Monmouth, til. 
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Farmer & Stockraiser. 
MAILED FREE. 








Next summer will find the ports and 


are a necessity to every 


Sloan’s Treatise on the Horse, 
and Sloan’s Advice on - the 
Care of Horses, Cattle, Hogs and 
Poultry. Send your address to 


OR. EARL $, SLOAN, 615 ALBANY STREET, BOSTON, MASS, 
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WAR ON THE TOBACCO TRUST. 





Figures Given by the President of Independent Tobacco Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation—What the Independents Have Accomplished. 


New York, Oct. 27.—Figures show- 
ing how the so-called Tobacco Trust 
has raised prices and how the inde- 
pendent manufacturers are combat- 
ting these prices were given to-day 
by Hiram D. Miller, of Philadelphia, 
president of the Independent Tobac- 
co Manufacturers’ Association of the 
United States at the fifth annual con- 
vention of that organization. He 
said in part: ; 

“To-day the manufacture of lico- 
rice paste is almost exclusively in the 
hands of the Tobacco Trust.  Li- 
erice, Which a few years ago cost us 
Sve or five and one-half cents per 
pound, is now costing us ten and one- 
half to eleven cents per pound. I be- 
lieve it to be to our interests to ap- 
peal to Congress to aid. us against 
this unfair monopoly. 

“We have to-day fair competition 
with the Tobacco Trust in the pur- 
chase of leaf tobacco and in the dis- 
posing of our manufactured prod- 
ucts. A year ago the trust had the 
leaf tobacco interests in such shape 
that it was hard: for some. independ- 
ent manufacturers to procure leaf, 
even at an advance of 75 to 100 per 
cent over the actual value. It was al- 
most impossible in some sections of 
the country for independent manu- 
facturers to get their goods dis- 
tributed. To-day these conditions do 
not exist, and if we stand shoulder to 
shoulder and work as a unit with the 
investigating committee appointed in 
Washington, which is now investigat- 
ing the conditons and manner of do- 
ing the business of the so-called To- 
bacco Trust, I believe the open mar- 
ket, with fair competition will be es- 
tablished.” 

The Association decided to have a 
label put on all goods made by its 





GOOD ROADS. 





Taxation to Procure Improved High- 


ways an Investment Instead of a 
Burden. 


A man will spend $10.00 for a mod- 
ern plow instead of $1.50 for an old 
time plow of his father’s because it 
pays him to do so. 

He will spend $125 for a horse in- 
stead of $25 for an ox, because the 
horse can travel faster and easier 
and hence is worth more. 

He will spend $50 for a modern 
wagon or buggy instead of $20 for 
the crude cart of his ancestors be- 
cause in this as in other cases, he fol- 
lows the dictates of his wisdom in 
making the one or the other of these 
voluntary investments, 

But when the question of a tax is 
raised he loses his capacity for reas- 
oning. 

He was born against it; he has 
been educated against it, he has lived 
against it, and voted against it, and 
is Just naturally against it. 

Furthermore the politicians have 
told him that he could not stand such 
an increase in his tax, that taxes are 
too high anyhow; and that the people 
are not ready for it yet. 

He may waste half his winter time 
on the roads because they are so in- 
tolerably bad. 

He may damage a horse and spend 
$25 a year repairing wagons and bug- 
gies, because of these terrible roads. 

If forced to do so he may count it 
up that these bad roads cost him $23 
or $50 or even $75 a year. 

He may admit that they necessi- 
tate his hauling half loads all winter 
and spring, that they keep his chil- 


members, but-did not designate -the}+deon feomcohool aad-bic £..~ilp- l-— 


kind to be used. 





The Hope of Tobacco Growers. 


Mr. J. S. Whitten, of Danbury 
Route 1, was in town Monday. Mr. 
Whitten returned from the tobacco 
market a few days ago, where he 
sold a load of leaf at an average of 
about seven cents. He says this is 
the average. and that he saw lots of 
tobacco selling at one cent a pound. 
Mr. Whitten says that competition 
on the markets is practically a thing 
of the past, that the trust has 
things its own way, and that the far- 
mer who depends on tobacco for his 
living is in a bad row of stumps. 

Mr. Whitten is right. The day has 
come when it is a suicidal policy for 
the Stokes County farmer to stake 
his future on tobacco. The tobacco 
raising fanatics say that we cannot 
live unless we raise it, in face of 
the fact that every pound produced 
costs the farmer nearly eight cents, 
while the trust won’t give him but 
seven for it. By what process of 
reasoning “a living” is found in 
this, we are at a loss to determine. 

Diversified farming—raising wheat, 
rye, oats, corn. cattle, poultry, grass, 
potatoes and clover, and a reasonable 
amount of tobaeco—is our hope. 
And more scientific methods, ration- 
al rotation of crops, improving the 
land, planting less, reaping more.— 
Danbury Reporter. 





_ An extra cotton report is to be 
issued by the Department of Agri- 
culture on November 10th, which will 
show the visible supply up to No- 
vember Ist. Secretary Wilson has 
decided on this plan to meet the com- 
plaint of the cotton planters that 
the interim between the October and 
December reports is too long. 


church, and make the boys and girls 
all want to leave the country and 


move to town. 


He may realize that in swearing 
over the mud holes and broken ve- 
hicles, he is losing even the religion 
which he inherited. 

He may admit all this and more, 
but when there is raised before him 
the question of increasing his tax, he 
is seized with a nightmare which 
blinds him to all the compensating 
benefits. 

Like the bull and the red flag, he is 
opposed to it on principle and is go- 
ing to fight it. 

But some day our people will come 
to consider a tax in its true light as 
an investment, and as the best and 
only satisfactory means of accom- 
plishing certain necessary and bene- 
ficient results. 

They will see that such an invest- 
ment pays, and that it pays in propor 
tion to the wisdom and intelligence 
with which it is expended. 


Fortunately, too, we are coming to 
understand that our bad roads _ im- 
pose upon us a tax which-is just as 
real and burdensome as any or all our 
other taxes combined; that this is a 
tax which bears heavily on every citi- 
zen and benefits no one. 


J. A. HOLMES, 
State Geologist. 





FAR SUPERIOR TO ANYTHING 
ELSE. 


Southern Pines, N. C., Feb. 2, 1905. 
—The Lawrence-Williams Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio.—I used your Gombault’s 
Caustic Balsam for sweeny and it is 
far superior to anything else. I also 
had a mare with big knee, caused 
from running away, falling, and 
bursting knee cap. Caustic Balsam 
brought it down to almost the origi- 





nal size.—M. N. Sugg. 
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THOUSANDS HAVE KIDNEY 
TROUBLE AND DON’T KNOW IT 





To Prove What Swamp-Root, the Great Kidney Remedy, Will do 
for YOU, Every Reader of The Progressive Farmer May 
Have a Sample Bottle Sent Free by Mail. 





Weak and unhealthy kidneys are 
responsible for more sickness and 
suffering than any other disease, 
therefore, when through neglect or 
other causes, kidney trouble is per- 
mitted to continue, fatal results are 
sure to follow. 

Your other organs may need at- 
tention—but your kidneys most, be- 
cause they do most and need atten- 
tion first. 

If you are sick or “feel badly,” be- 
gin ‘taking Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp- 
Root,. the great kidney, liver and 
bladder remedy, because as soon as 
your kidneys begin to get better they 


will help all the other organs to 
health. A trial will convince any- 
one, 


The mild and immediate effect of 
Dr. Kilmer’s swamp-Root, the great 
kidney and bladder remedy, is soon 
realized. It stands the highest for 
its wonderful cures of the most dis- 
tressing cases. Swamp-Root will set 
your whole system right, and the best 
proof of this is a trial. 


58 COTTAGE ST., MELROSE, MASS. 
DEAR SIRS: JAN. llth, 1904. 


“Ever since I was in the eee I bad more 
or less kidney trouble, and within the past 
year it became so severe and complicated 
that I suffered everything and was much 
alarmed—my strength and power was fast 
leaving me. I saw an advertisement of 
Swamp-Root and wrote asking for advice. 
I nea the use of the medicine and noted a 
decided improvement after taking Swamp- 
Root only a short time. 

I continued its use and am thankful to say 
that 1 am entirely cured and strong. In 
order to be very sure about this, I had a 
doctor examine some of_my water to-day 
splendid condition. 

I know that your Swamp-Root is purely 
vegetable and does not contain any harmiul 
drugs. Thanking you for my complete re- 
covery and recommending Swamp-Root to 
all sufferers, I am,” Very truly yours 

I. C. RIUHARDSON. 


Swamp-Root is not recommended 
for everything, but it promptly cures 
kidney, liver and bladder troubles, 


sure to say you read this generous 
mer. 


the symptoms of which are, obliged 
to pass your water frequently night 
and day, smarting or irritation in 
passing, brick-dust or sediment in 
the urine, head ache, back ache, lame 
back, dizziness, poor digestion, 
sleeplessness, nervousness, heart dis- 
turbance due to bad kidney trouble, 
skin eruptions from bad blood, neu- 
ralgia, rheumatism, diabetes, bloat- 
ing, irritability, wornout feeling, 
lack of ambition, loss of flesh, sal- 
low complexion, or Bright’s disease. 

If your water, when allowed to re- 
main undisturbed in a glass or bottle 
for twenty-four hours, forms a sed- 
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iment or settling, or has a cloudy 
appearance, it is evidence that your 
kidneys and bladder need immediate 
attention. 


and is for sale the world over at 
druggists in bottles of two sizes and 
two prices—fifty cent and one-dol- 
lar. Don’t make any mistake, but 
remember the name, Swamp-Root, 
Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, and the 
address, Binghamton, N. Y., on 





SPECIAL NOTICE.—In order to*prove the wonderful 
Swamp-Root you may have a sample bottle and 
formation, both sent absolutely free by mail. The book contains many 
of the thousands upon thousands of testimonial letters received from 
men and women cured. The value and success of Swamp-Root are so 
well known that our readers are advised to send for a sample bottle. 
In sending your address to Dr. Kilmer & Co., Binghamton, N. Y., be 


every bottle. 


merits of 
a book of valuable in- 


offer in Raleigh. Progressive Far- 


The genuineness of this offer is guaranteed. 















corn perhour. Weight 60 Ibs. 





$6andup. Look for the name “Enterp 
THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. of PA. 335 Dauphin St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Grind Your Own Poultry Food 


You can put a few cents’ worth of 
dry bone, old shells or corn into an 
Enterprise Bone Mill, and it will in- 
crease in vajue tenfold. There's no 
food so good for poultry as a variety, 
nor a way to save money so easily as 
to grind your own poultry food, using 


ENTERPRISE 


Bone, Shell and Corn Mills 


These mills are good general mills for all farmers and poultrymen, 
being strong, compact, made of excellent material. 
to grinding dry bones, shells, corn, 


Bone meal fertilizer can be made with them. 
Mill shown in cut $8.50. 





Especially adapted 
bark, grain, chicken feed, etc. 
Capacity 1 1-4 bushels of 
Other mills 
.” Fullinformation on request. . 
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Pouring new glory on the autumn 
woods, 

And dipping in warm light the pil- 
lared clouds. 

Morn on the mountain, like a sum- 
er bird, 
Lifts up her purple wing, and in the 

vales 
The gentle wind, a sweet and pas- 
sionate wooer, 


Kisses the blushing leaf, and stirs 
up life 

Within the solemn woods of ash deep- 
crimsoned, 

And silver beech, and maple yellow- 
leaved, 

Where autumn, like a faint old man, 
sits down 


By the wayside, a-weary. Through 
the trees the purple finch, 


“That on wild cherry and red cedar 


feeds, 


And merrily, with oft-repeated stroke 
Sounds from the threshing-floor the 
busy flail. 


O what a glory doth this world put 
on 

For him who, with a fervent heart, 
goes forth 

Under the bright and glorious sky, 
and looks 

On duties well performed, and days 

well spent! 

For him the wind, aye, and the yellow 
leaves, 

Shall have a voice and give him elo- 
quent teachings. 

He shall so hear the solemn hymn 
that Death 

Has lifted up for all, that he shall go 

To his long resting-place without 2 
fear. 





—Henry W. Longfellow. 








THE SHOP BRANCH FALLS.* 


No thundering Niagara or far- | shrubs on the hillside; and, toe the 


leaping Yosemite by a thousand 
leagues, we'll grant; not even a com- 
parison with our humbler Carolina 
falls of Linville or Toxaway; and, 
as a matter of cold fact, it is entire- 
ly eclipsed in volume, beauty, and 
melody by neighboring cataracts as 
that of Walnut Bottom above the 
church or Glenburnie at Blowing 
Rock or Wilson’s Creek along the 
Yonahlossee. on the face of the 
Grandfather. But as the timid violet 
by your doorstep pleases your eye 
and gratifies vour heart more than 


cure in loving hearts within its nar- 
row horizon on the wide, wide world. 


ae 


Wend your way, lover of solitude, 
from the white capital of Home-acre 
around the hill-point toward Mul- 
berry, then above the apple orchard, 
on up the wood-road, across a tiny 
streamlet, thence to the right a few 
rods through fallen branches, sum- 
mer weeds, and glistening laurels. 
and—there you are! From the nar- 
row gorge above comes the crystal 
stream, slides down the sloping rock, 
leaps from the cliff, swirls in the 
basin it has dug, and then splashes 
downward singing through the rocks 
on its way to the nearby field and the 
river not far away. There are ferns 
and laurels and ivy where the water 
leaps. On the edge of the precipice 
perches a tree as an eagle just 
spreading her wings to soar from her 
eyrie. Up the branch above the Falls 
towers the cliff-face of Pide’s Ridge 
as rugged as if it had beengpounded 
by the sledges of Vulean for un- 
counted decades. Rocks split by 
some seismic power in ages geo- 
logic lie moss-covered in the basin, 
and snowy foam is ever afloat on the 
pool. And up from it the leaning 
spruce, like Pisa’s tower, rears its 
form aslope toward the sky. A cen- 
sus of :tree-land round about would 
include the fallen pine and spruce 
and beech interlocked across the 
stream; the four dead pines, unvigi- 
lant sentinels eastward: the dogwood 
and hollywood below; the maple and 
chestnut and blackgum beyond; the 
rhododendron blooming by the 
spring; the grass and weeds _and 





*This is No 4 of a series of ‘‘Home-Acre 
Sketches” written by Mr. Moore for The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. The others in this series 
have been “The Rig Poplar,” “The Grave- 
yard Hill,” and “The Big Rock.” 


northward, the stumps of the old for- 
est monarchs who served well their 
generation, and then, Samson-like, 
possibly accomplished more in death 
than in life. And far up through 
the trees arches the circumscribed 
heaven above you, sometimes a lal:e 
of sky, sometimes sheeted with clouds 
of lead or with snow-white banks 
washed here and there by pools of 
blue. 
+ & & 
Out of the rocks away up the 


mountain the clear water trickles; 
- » ee |. al. 3. tAaw lea vuo 


= —- — Mate . ee & gi-———_.4} . 
op Branch Falls a place se-{1t rolls swelling into a streamlet: 


tiny tributaries join it and it goes on 
growing in depth and volume and 
force. Over fallen trees that would 
hinder, it bounds like children at leap- 
frog. It wears a gutter in the bed 
of rock that defies it. Over the cliff 
that would dash it to spray it leaps 
and goes laughing on. Through mini- 
ature falls and narrows, by over- 
hanging hills and entangling hedges, 
oft-shaded but ever and anon sun- 
illumined, it glides down and down 
and down like Jordan the descender 
from Hermon’s peaks to the Salt Sea 
basin. And just above the Falls it 
hesitates for a few yards, then makes 
this final precipitous plunge, and 
thence, like the coverted eunuch, goes’ 
on its way rejoicing, as it speeds 
by Middle Cut field to the river be- 
low. Other branches, mountain born 
and fed, send their water across these 





acres, but none is so wild and free, 





so daring and picturesque as the hill- 
wrestling, rock-leaping Shop Branch. 


* + & 


_ Take a seat here on a July morn- 
ing, “far from the madding crowd.” 
Not a note discordant smites upon 
your ear; not a nerve is frayed to a 
frazzle by grating noise; not a quick- 
ened beat of heart or pulse occasion: 
ed by startling sounds. Here no 
iron-shot hoof grinding pavement to 
powder, no swift-circling wheels rais- 
ing clouds of dust, no thunder of 
traffic or din of pleasure or roar 
of tumult. Fling Ear-gate wide open 
and listen, calm, attentive: the mel- 
ody of the Falls, sweet, musical, a 
very balm to a ruffled spirit; the 
wild, free note of a passing red-bird; 
the caw-caw of the crows swimming 
the air above; the shriek of a hawk 
hungry for barnyard chicks: the 
steady monotonous song of the jar- 
fly; the splash of a twig falling into 





the water; the sighing of the breeze 


genialities about you; no thick-settled 
community under your eye; no farm- 
house at hand with its busy, happy 
occupants; not even one lone friend 
by your side. And yet, you are not 
alone. Look about you and see your 
companions in the woodland before 
the Falls. There hurries a lonely 
beetle, looking as if banished hither 
into exil by his fellows under the 
wheat-stack. There is a poking 
periwinkle with apparently little 
stimulus, mission or destiny. A cau- 
tious “grand-daddy long-legs” looks 
before he leaps, as the proverb en- 
joins, and eyes you with becoming 
reserve. A miniature spider crawls 
up on your clothing, a kind of scien- 
tific investigator for his ilk, and then 
scampers back down again. A house- 
fly, evidently lost, settles on your 
hand for the purpose of cultivating 
friendship, but you brush or blow him 
aside to see him no more. A red- 


| crested songster alights unafraid on 


a nearby twig, trills a pretty note, 
hops to a neighboring branch, and 
then wings his way onward. A load- 
ed, provident ant, as busy still as her 
ancestors in Solomon’s day, crosses 
and recrosses the rock before you, an 
example of industry, mother-love, 
and thrift. On the surface of the 
pool there is a spider-like swimmer 
that rests unsinking at will, skims 
along like Eskimo on snow-shoes, 
thrusts out his feelers to examine the 
food-value of any strange substance 
tha falls or floats into his little 
world, wrestles with or. fights his 
comrades and then parts with them 
on apparent good terms. And down 


€ water is a one-clawed cray- 


fish, the victim of some falling tree- 
branch or freshet-whirled rock or 
malicious enemy; somewhere undef 
the protecting rock is her home and 
thence she emerges cautiously with 
her family sometimes to browse at 
will in their tiny field and then at the 
slightest provocation to stir the sedi- 
ment and dart back to their palace 
of safety. Yea, the Nature-dwellers, 
these and many others, are about you 
and you are not alone. 

+ *& * 


Musing in this cosy corner of the 
woodland we think sometimes of 
Horeb -with its burning bush and 
holy ground, and sometimes of- Bethel 
with its dreamful repose and, heaven- 
ly ladder. A good place, here, to 
commune with dear, gentle, consid- 
erate Mother Nature for she knows 
you, loves you, understands you, wel- 
comes you; a good place to pluck out 
of your bosom the inner-man secrets, 
sort them out, and throw the bad 
away; a good place for the soul, un- 
molested and unhampered, to yearn 
upward after the Infinite. - Under its 
charm let me set down in the regis- 
ter of desires, for you and for me, 
what we would like to do: 

To see; for dimming is the film 
that clouds. 

To meditate; for oh, the dulness of 
the fat heart! 

To live nearer Nature;*for what 
— can be content to follow afar 
off ? 

To lead afield the city-stifled multi- 
tudes; for how they need the great 
open world beyond their dust-covered 
gates! 

To save the unscarred woods from 
wholesale massacre; for these up- 
right woodland veterans are things 
ef life. 

To learn more of rocks and trees 
and brooks and—all creation; for 





true, undeceiving teachers are they. 


respecter of beneficiaries, 

In this calm nook to remernber wit) 
Isaiah that “in quietness a)! 3), eon 
fidence shall be your strei:;; 


1 


Ls fOr 
the uneasy, hyena-like restlessness of 
caged humanity here, and ini the like. 
may find counter-action anil revigoy. 

In short, to fulfill our life-mission 
as theirs is done by moss ani! cliff 
and brook and tree and fern and 
breeze and sunbeam; for content iy 
their humility and in their deeds 
beautiful, blessed and useful, they iJ] 
their sphere, they serve their day, 


and they glorify their Maker. 
HIGHT C. MOORE. 
Raleigh, N, C. 





FALL WORK IN THE GARDEN. 


Hints for the Housewife Who Plans for 
Next Summer’s Wealth of Blossoms, 


The fall is the season for planting 
bulbs as the spring is for sowing of 


seed. It has also its scasun of 
“house-cleaning” and upon the thor- 
oughness with which this is done de- 
pends much on the success of the next 
summer’s garden, for much of the 
rubbish that accumulates at this sea- 
son of the year is being appropriated 


as a winter home for the nocturnal 
cut-worm, the Hickory Tusock moth, 
and the cabbage butterfly. Remove 
these and all dead litter, plants and 
the like and a considerable check has 
been given to the army of insect ene- 
mies that may be looked for the next 
year. ae 

Plants that are to be taken in for 
winter blooming should be lifted be- 
fore the first frost and potted and 
taken in that they may become accns- 
tomed to the indoor air before the 
fires are lit and doors and windows 
closed, but summer flowering bulbs 
should be left in the ground as long 
as possible as the shorter time they 
are out of the ground the better for 
them. 

Tf fresh earth from marsh and 
woods is to be needed in the spring, 
it will be well to attend to the mat- 
ter now, as farmers are very busy 
the spring and will not always take 
the time to haul such material, then, 
too, the land is often too wet for a 
team in the spring but is dry and 
hard in-the fall and the work cam 
be done to advantage and at a consid: 
erable saving of expense. lanure. 
also, should be secured, if possible. 
at this time, as during the winter and 
early spring the farmers gather up 
all available stable litter and it 1s 
often difficult to obtain any of sufl- 
cient age—The November House- 
keeper. 





His Peculiarity. 
The Washington Mirror tells of a 


surprise that came to a man that re- 
marked to a stammerer: | _ 
“You must find that impediment 
in your speech rather inconyenleh 
at times, Mr. Biggs.” eee 
“Qh, n-no, everybody has his = 
pecularity. Stammering is m-m-uh; 
what is yours?” die 
“Well, really, I am not aware ™ 
I have any.” — 

“Do-do you stir your tes 
right hand?” b 
“Why, yes, of course. = 
“W-ell, that is y-your p-porw ”’ 
most p-people u-use a t-tess)" 
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‘OUR SOCIAL CHAT 


all letters intended for this department 
na be addressed to “ Aunt bag ag 


of The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, 














Aunt Jennie’s Letter. 


Did you read the article “Wash- 
ing and Cooking” in last week’s pa- 
per? I quote: “To our mind two 
things are essential: first, to get 
more independent of negro help; and 
second, to arrange by every known 
modern convenience to lighten the 
domestic drudgery of home life.” 
These are the keys which unlock the 
mystery box. The weekly washing 
of clothes soiled by the family is the 
most trying job that the Southern 
housewife encounters. I have seen 
few Southern white women who real- 
ly enjoyed laundry work, and to me 
the reason seemed plain—they had 
no machine to help lighten the labor 
of washing or wringing the clothes. 
Besides being compelled to depend 
on her physical strength solely, her 
hands are made sore. In fact, I have 
seen them full of abrasions and bleed- 
ing long before the task was done. 

Would a man care to impose on 
himself in any such style? No, he 
would appeal to a higher court for 
deliverance; and that is what we do 
when we beg for more conveniences 
in the home. The husband and fa- 
ther is our highest court, and if we 
fail to win our case there is nothing 
left but to submit. Think of this, 
you men who hold the weal or woe 
of womankind, as it were, in the palm 
of your hand, and in pity begin tu 
arrange for more conveniences in our 
homes. 

We have new members every week 
and weleome them joyfully. 


AUNT JENNIE. 





A Wife’s Rights as Contrasted With a 
Sister’s or Mother’s. 


Dear Aunt Jennie: I am not a 
writer, I am not a scholar, but I do 
sympathize with people who are 
wronged and can’t help themselves. 
I want to tell you about a family 1 
know and see if you will not write 
and publish in The Progressive Far- 
mer an article that will help the 
man of that family to see himself 
as others see him. [I live right near 
them and see and know how things 
go. I wish I could give you the 
whole history, but that would be too 
tedious and I guess a few incidents 
will enable you to understand the 
situation, This man’s mother and 
sister live with them, and he makes 
it distinctly understood that their 
wishes must be considered before 
any one else. 

It seems to me that a wife and 
children should come first in their 
own home. If they were living in the 
mother’s home, then I think it would 
be different. They moved from a 
rented place to a home of their own 
in a large grove. The wife thought 
as it was their own home she had a 
right to say something about it, so 
she expressed herself, that she ad- 
mired a smooth green lawn most, and 
she and her daughter wanted flowers 
at the edge of the grove. After 
knowing this, the mother asked the 
husband where they, - herself and 
daughter, could put flowers, and he 
told them to put them wherever they 
wanted to. So they put them all 
about over the yard. 

They do not like for the least bit 
of wind to blow on them, and some 
of the hottest days in summer the 
doors and windows must be closed. 
They took their choice of a room up- 
stairs, and there is a large hall and 
balcony on that floor. They could 
have close air-or fresh air, as they 
wanted it, without interfering with 
the comfort of other members of the 
family; but no, they must stay down 
stairs and keep the house shut up, 
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and thus deprive the other members 
of the family of the cool fresh air 
they would like to have. The din- 
ing room must be shut up the same 
way. The wife does the cooking, 
and of course, when she stays in the 
cook room long enough to cook- a 
meal, she is very much heated and 
suffers much from the heat. There 
is a large hall down stairs, also, and 
it was very refreshing to the wife to 
pass from the heated cook room 
through this hall, but that was denied 
her, She could not stand the close 
air, So had to give up her place at 
the table. She does not Say any- 
thing to them, but gives up every- 
thing; but, you know, she must feel 
such treatment. 

She did ask her husband if he 
would not suggest to them to put on 
their wraps in the dining room and 
to stay upstairs when they could not 
stand the cool breeze and not make 
everybody else suffer when it was so 
easy for every one to be comfortable, 
but he said no, they would stay where 
they wanted to. I never witnessed 
more selfish actions in any one. 
There are laborers to be cooked for 
and their meals must be on time, 
but at: each meal this mother and 
sister will sit at the table, long after 
the others are through,: talking, 
reading papers or letters, thus hin- 
dering the work. They do not like 
it if anyone tries to clear off the 
table while they are there. 

Is that man doing his duty to treat 
his wife and children that way? Is 
such conduct conducive to _ happi- 
ness ? 

I hope I ,will hear from you on 
this subject and if I look at it wrong 
I may be helped, and if they are 
wrong it may help them. C. 
Marlborough Co., S. C. 





Woman, Consider Thyself. 


Dear Aunt Jennie: Now that 
Gray Eyes, Blue Eyes, Cross Eyes 
and Goo-goo Eyes have all had a sa 
on the subject, I hope Jack WIMNard | 
may have a rest. Most of the argu- 
ments have made me very weary. Ot 
course we all know that the much- 
referred-to Jack was writing of the 
natural born slouch. I believe in 
dressing to suit the work to be done. 
Now some of the cousins have re- 
ferred to the abominable mother- 
hubbard, when you all know that a 
close-fitting skirt is Jess liable to get 
in the way than that loose, flowing 
abomination. But you say that a 
binding around the waist is so hot. 
Well, don’t all the men wear bindings 
around the waist? Do you ever hear 
them complaining about bindings be- 
ing so hot? 

A woman makes a funny argument 
any way. I heard one trying to ex- 
plain sometime ago -why tobacco 
would never be so high in the future 
as it had been in the past. She first 
said that it would never be high 
again because so many more people 
were using it now than formerly. 
She saw that line of argument 
woldn’t do. “Well.” she said, “tobac- 
eo will never be high again, because 
—I don’t know why!” Now, because 
Jack Klinard, a man, has referred 
to the female slouch, some of you 
cousins have jumped on the men and 
argued what they -would do under 
certain circumstances. Oan you of- 
fer no better argument than that? 
Men love to look up to women a> 
nicer, purer and more tidy than they. 
Brace up, good womenfolk. and do 
better. Set us a high examnle. Stow 
wearing the mother-hubbard, also the 
slouchy skirt. or a kimmona which 
looks as if it had been thrown at you 
and can barely hang on. 

Just ston for a moment and look 
at vourself. Sometimes you lace so 
tight that you can scarcely breathe, 
and must have assistance to get your- 
self laced tight enough; then, again, 
behold yourself, with clothes that 
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scarcely touch, and which look as if 
they had been inflated. One day 
your sleeves are so tight that you 
can hardly get them on; the next they 
are about like pillow-slips. Why not 
strike a happy medium? Sometimes 
you are really to “utterly utter for 
utterance.” I long to see a reform 
In woman’s dress, from the heiress 
down to the servant girl. 
JOHN L. HESTER. 
Durham Co., N. O. 





Place Tomb Stones at Your Parent’s 
Graves. 


Dear Aunt Jennie: As J looked 
over The Progressive Farmer to- 
night, my eyes suddenly came to a 
“Grandmother’s” letter. As I slowly 
read the sweet. comforting words of 
that dear lady to “orphan girls,” the 
tears filled my eyes so I could not 
read. But while my eyes were filled 
with tears, my thoughts went back 
to my childhood days, and how hap- 
py one must be to sit by the fireside 
and converse with father and mother. 

Sometime since I had the pleasure 
of visiting the old homestead, and 
there in the field, near the house, 
my mother has been sleeping for 
thirty years; by her side sleeps my 
father. I stood by their graves (for 
they were all that was left to com- 
fort my aching heart) and thought, 
T would give anything could I only 
have them on earth again, to live 
and comfort me as I do my own chil- 
dren. 

And all this reminds me to say. 
dear cousins, if there are any of you 
who have neglected to mark your 
parents’ graves by placing a stone 
at head and foot, do so at once. It 
is the duty of all children who have 
been unfortunate enough to lose 
their parents to mark their last rest- 
ing places in this way. The thought 
of such a deed will afford you pleas- 
ure all through life. And that little 
deed is nothing compared to what 


i. v Devs fare dQravtinother’s” real 
name, for it would be a pleasure for 
me to write her a personal letter. 
But I say, “God bless her and let 
her live many more years to cheer 
someone’s heart with comforting 
words.” SNOW BIRD. 
Pender Co.. N. OC. 





More Pointers for Jack Klinard. 


Dear Aunt Jennie: I think a wo- 
man looks neat in a wrapper and a 
nice, clean gingham apron. Now, 
Cousin Jack, which do you think 
looks worse—to see a woman dressed 
in a neat, clean wrapper and ging- 
ham apron, or a man lying around 
on Sunday without shaving, comb- 
ing his hair, brushing his teeth, or 
putting on his collar and tie? The 
husband will go out and watch the 
bees and leave his wife in the house 
by herself after she has worked all 
week: can’t spare her a day to talk 








to her. If-he goes to church he goes 
without his collar or tie. Ever see 
him do that way before he married? 
No, indeed; he gets out Saturday ev- 
ening and brushes his teeth, has his 
hair cut, and gets a good shave. His 
wife thinks he will continue this af- 
ter he is married; but alas! she is 
mistaken. 

Cousin Jack, I am afraid you will 
never find a wife that will suit you. 
I want you to write again and give 
the men something to think about. 

Rosa Belle, come again, I enjoy 
reading your letters. 

ROSE. 


Jackson Co., N. CO. 





10 Cents—10 Days—10 Thousand! 
This is the biggest opportunity you'll 
ever have to help The Progressive 
Farmer along. Every man help dur- 
ing the next ten days and the thing 
is done! 





Without economy none can be rich ° 
and with it few can be poor.—Dr. 
Johnson. 


DB. & B. 


NEW DRESS FABRIC 


—phantom checks—solid colors 
—checks and plaids woven in— 
imported from France, 42 inches 
wide—r15 different colors, 75¢ a 
yard. 
—style and fashionable texture at 
the price so much of an improve- 
ment over what youw’re accus- 
tomed to get, you’ll be pleased. 

That’s the reason they’re ad- 
vertised. 

Twill Checks—crisp goods— 
solid colors—woven checks, some 


stripes—goods you approve as 
soon as you put your hand on 
them— 48 inches wide, 85c—18 
different styles—colors and ef- 
fects. 

Imported Sultanne—a lustrous 
fabric on the order of Prunella 
Cloth—considered a great fabric 
here for dressy long coat suits— 
has the weight and finish, 54 inch, 
$2.00. 

New Henriettas—all wool and 
silk warp—Black and the new 
colors, 50c, 65c, 75¢, 85c, $1.00 
and $1.25... 

42 to 54-inch 75c to -$1.00 
Mixed Suitings, 5o0c. 


BOGGS & BUHL, 


ALLEGHENY, - - - PENNSLYVANIA. 














‘ of the Oldest American Pianos. 

Fay 0 years experience is the customer’s 

rotection. Thousands in use in Southern 

omes. Famous for their great DURA- 

BILITY and RICHNESS of TONE. Re- 

4 ceived HIGHEST HONORS at the last 
Georgia State Fair. 


‘MATHUSHEK 





Special Notice to Prospective 
Buyers. 
jal discount 


We will make a 8 
from the price of all os purchased 
direct, and will guarantee every in- 
strument per satisfactory; ifnot, 


returned at our re 
gf or tah with fall information 


mailed upon request. 
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CURRENT EVENTS: THE TREND OF THINGS 
AS WE SEE IT. 


President Roosevelt has ended his trip South, 
in New Orleans the coming of cooler weather has 
put the yellow death to flight, in the Far East 
the last of the Japanese and Russian troops are 
turning homeward; and except for the disorder 
about St. Petersburg, the world is settling down 
to that tranquil calm that seems to fit the three 
or four weeks before the Thanksgiving season. 
In our own country we are now saved from thc 
political turmoil in which we find ourselves at this 
season in campaign years, and only in New York 
City and Maryland are there contests of import- 
ance to settle on the fateful “first Tuesday after 
» the first Monday in November.” 

* * * 
New York’s Municipal Campaign. 

In-New York the issue is—a man. William 
Travers Jerome is his name, and his career goes 
to prove that not even in that mighty city can we 
lose the personality of a man who has high ideals 
and is afraid of nothing. For four years past 
District Attorney, Mr. Jerome has made the law 
a terror to evil-doers, and has incurred the gen- 
eral enmity of the gamblers and bosses. This 
year, although a Democrat, he announced that he 
did not wish to be under obligation to any politi- 
cal machine, and so asked that he be nominated 
merely by popular petition. Then Tammany saw 
the necessity of putting a strong man against 
him and has named Jomes W. Osborne, formerly 
of North Carolina. The Republican bosses do not 
like Mr. Jcrome any better than do those of 
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against him; but their candidate, seeing no hope 
of election, has withdrawn, and advises his friends 
to support Jerome. Between him and Osborne, 
New York City is likely to have a good District 
Attorney, whatever happens; but whenever a party 
machine becomes corrupt and domineering, our 
sympathies are always with the man who has cour- 
age enough to stand agatnst it. We hope there- 


fore that Mr. Jerome will win. 
* *& *% 


Opposition to Negro Disfranchisement in Maryland. 


In Maryland the disfranchisement campaign 
is now at white heat. Last week Senator Gor- 
man, ex-Governor Aycock, and Hon. John P. Poe 
made strong addresses in favor of the proposed 
Constitutional Amendment, but it cannot be said 
that its chances of adoption improved. In fact, 
divisions in the Democratic Party seriously 
threaten its success. In the last Legislature Isi- 
dor Rayner (whom most of us remember as coun- 
sel for Admiral Schley in the Schley-Sampson 
controversy), won an election as United States 
Senator in spite of the opposition of Senator 
Gorman, and Rayner is out in an impassioned ad- 
dress declaring against the Amendment. From 
the very first, too, Governor Edwin Warfield, also 
a Democrat, has strenuously opposed the meas- 
ure; and the same position has been taken by 
. Attorney General Bryan. 

The most serious trouble with the Maryland 
Amendment is that it requires voters to explain 
the Constitution to the satisfaction of partisan 
registrars. Says Senator Rayner: “The whole 
truth of the matter is that this Amendment will 
effectuate one purpose, and one purpose alone, 
and that is to place in the hands of the ‘organi- 
zation’ the absolute control of the registration 
offices of this State. Every Democrat, therefore, 
who is in favor of continuing in this body the 
power that it has arrogated to itself in the past 





will undoubtedly vote in favor of this amend- 
ment, and every Democrat who is opposed to the 
assumption of unlimited power upon the part of 
any dictator who assumes that the organization 
and the party are ynonymous terms, will oppose 
ad - 
- A third danger to the Maryland Amendment, 
apart from divisions in the party and the unpopu- 
larity occasioned by the “understanding clause,” 
lies in the fact that the State has a large for- 
eign white population, and the illiterates of this 
class (the grandfather clause affording them no 
protection) would be disfranchised by the meas- 
ure. Hence they will vote against it. 

* » * 
How They Improve the Public Roads in New York. 


The State of New York has no general election 
of importance, but the people are to vote on a 
bond issue for the improvement of the public 
roads. At the last election $101,000,000 was voted 
to deepen the Erie Canal—the citizens of New 
York City, Buffalo, Albany, and other towns bene- 
fited, carrying the measure against a generally 
hostile rural vote. To even up matters, the far- 
mers in the last General Assembly succeeded in 
having a proposition submitted to issue $50,000,- 
000 in bonds for the improvement of the public 
roads. The plan is for the State to contribute 
50 per cent of the cost of building or improving 
any necessary road, the county contributing 35 
per cent, and the township the remaining 15 per 
cent. This plan we regard as an excellent one, 
and we should like to see it adopted in some of 


the States of the South. 
% * ¥ 


Revolution Again Threatening Russia. ° 


Russia has made peace with Japan—a surpris- 
ingly advantageous peace. But her troubles have 
by no means ended. Small comfort in the fact 
that her enemy from without has ceased to 
trouble her, while from within her own body is 
eaten up by cancerous abuses, and from the sole 


of her foot to the crown of her head there is no 
aasumAnaan 3m Law. Tle tame has passcd for auto- 


cratic rule, and the Czar in standing for absolute 
government is fighting against the stars in their 
courses, So it is that St. Petersburg is again 
face to face. with the bloody spectre of revolution, 
andBanquo-like, it downs at no man’s _ bidding. 
The railroad operatives in half of Russia have 
struck, and not a train now runs from out the 
National Capital. In St, Petersburg there has 
been no bloodshed as yet, but the province of 
Kharkoff is in a state of war, and in Kieff the 
local troops are unable to maintain order. Mean- 
while, bluff old Sergius Witte is in conference 
with the Emperor. Free speech and a representa- 
tive assembly are talked of, but there is doubt if 
even these can prevent an uprising. “Russia Reel- 
ing Over a Volcano” is the headline in this morn- 
ing’s daily, and another week may see some 
startling developments. 
* ” * 


Reform the State Fair. 


The thing most talked of in the editorial col- 
umns of North Carolina newspapers last week 
was, the disgraceful Midway at our recent State 
Fair. 

Says the Raleigh Christian Advocate: “Such 
an aggregation of licensed black-legs have never 
been seen in this State before. To allow this to 
continue is to ruthlessly offend the best moral 
feelings of the State and to kill the Fair. It woul 
be better to have no Fair at all than to have it 
in connection with wholesale gambling.” 

Says the News and Observer: “The men li- 
censed for guessing games and games said to re- 
quire skill, robbed the people in a wholesale man- 
ae This disgraceful business .. . . must 
be ended or the people will wisely boycott the 
Fair.” 

“But the management of the Fair.” says the 
Biblical Recorder, “does not wish to prevent 
these shames. It is a private corporation: and 





these robbers and lewd shows pay them well for 
their privileges. It is this foul money tha: buys 
up the management.” - 

Editor London, of the Chatham Record adds 
this testimony: “There was no atempt at ies 
cealment, but openly and with brazen cffrontoy, 
these gamblers (or rather robbers) allure a 
plundered their victims. No effort was made +, 
arrest or even to suppress them. Policemen anil 
higher officials quietly looked on or walked jy 
and made no effort to enforce the law or to pro- 
tect the people.” 

“The management of the Fair can refuse io |}. 
cense these disreputable affairs and stop the shanie 
ful performances that are enacted in the presence 
of the public,” says the Smithfield Herald. 

“Every year the managers of the State Fuji, 
and other Fairs in this State,” truthfully ob. 
serves the Statesville Landmark, “gravely tel] the 
public that no gambling devices will be permited, 
And every year, after the fairs are over, the news 
comes that hundreds of people were robbed by the 
gamblers and pickpockets who invest these fairs.” 

_“These shows,” says the Carthage Blade, “are 
run by the offscourings of humanity and the spawn 
of the earth, and their influences are degrading, 
vile and low. The State spends thousands of dol- 
lars to educate the children to the higher life and 
then subjects them to such temptations as these 
at the State Fair—yea, invites their pollution by 
protecting and advertising these things as part of 
the attractions” 

The Waxhaw Enterprise condemns the Fair 
management vigorously, concluding: “And if 
there is no other way to put a stop to such things 
in North Carolina, then the Legislature should 
take matters in hand and provide a way.” 

We might fill this page with extracts of like 
tenor, but these are enough. The State ought to 
demand that the Midway be made decent, or wash 
its hands of the entire business. Every two or 
three years the Secretary, or whoever is responsi- 
ble for the licensing of the shows, allows such a 
cesspool of corruption as to make it likely that 
decent people will boycott the institution next 
year. Then there are the most solemn promises 
of reform—and perhaps some reform is made the 


following year, only to be followed by a relapse 
the next. 

The Fair managers are friends of ours, and we 
should rather say good than evil of the institu- 
tion; but they need to know what the people think 
of the present policy. 

There must be reform—not merely promises of 
reform. 





A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK. 


Sir, said I. all men love all women. That is the 
prima-facie aspect of the case. The Court of 
Nature assumes the law to be, that all men do s0; 
and the individual man is bound to show caus? 
wh¥ he does not love any particular woman. A 
man, says one of my old black-letter law books, 
may show divers good reasons as thus: He hath 
not seen the person named in the indictment: she 
is of tender age, or the reverse of that; she hath 
certain personal disqualifications, as, for instance. 
she is a blackamoor, or hath an ill-favored coun- 
tenance; or, his capacity of loving being limited. 
his affections are engrossed by a previous comer: 
and so of other conditions. Not the less it is true 
that he is bound by duty and inclined by nature to 
love each and every woman. Therefore, it is that 
each woman virtually summons every man to show 
cause why he doth not love her. This is not bY 
written document. or direct speech, for the most 
part, but by certain signs of silk, gold and other 
materials, which say to all men: Look on me and 
love, as in duty bound. Then the man pleadeth 
his special incapacity, whatsoever that may be— 
as, for instance, impecuniosity, or that he hats 
one or many wives in his household, or that he }5 
of mean figure, or small capacity; of which reas 
ons it may be noted that the first is, according '° 
late decisions, of chiefest authority. So far the 
old law book. But there is a note from an oldrt 
authority, saying that every woman doth alse 
love each and every man, except there be some 
good reason to the contrary; and a very observine 
friend of mine, a young unmarried clergy) 
tells me, that so far as his experience goes, be 2% 
reason to think the ancient author had fact 
justify his statement—From “The Autocrat °% 
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the Breakfast Table,” by Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
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LIMING LAND. 


Shall we lime our lands? is an ever-recurring 
question. That depends, of course. If our soils 
are sour and acid, the only thing to do with them 
is to lime them so as to correct that acidity. If 
you see sheep sorrell or sour grass growing in dif- 
ferent parts of your fields*you may know that 
these soils are more or less sour. You can go to 
your druggist and get a cent’s worth of blue lit- 
nus paper, and press the paper against the mois- 
tened soil in the field. If the paper turns red it 
1s sour. 

You cannot expect plants to grow in sour land 
and more than babes to grow on sour milk. Babes 
could perhaps accustom themselves to drinking 
sour milk, so plants could accustom themselves to 
erow in sour lands, yet in neither case will best 
erowth result. Pure sweet milk is wanted for 
young animals, and a wholesome, neutral soil is 
wanted by all of our cultivated plants. 


You ean determine then yourself if your soils 
are sour. If you find them sour you will make 
no mistake in liming them. The quantity to use, 
of course, varies with the acidity of the soil. 
There is danger in using too much, as there is a 
possibility of poor results by using too much 
milk for the babies. All the way from 250 to 
8,000 pounds of lime can be added to the soil per 
acre. Perhaps from 1,000 to 2,000 pounds is a 
fair average or safe application. The best results 
will be obtained as a rule in using lime by apply- 
ing the same to nlowed land and then immediate- 
ly mixing this in the soil by the means of a har- 
row. The harrow will mix it in the soil even bet- 
ter than the plow, and hence I like this implement 
for this work best. Lime is often applied on the 
top of the soil and left there. Of course it does 
its work to a certain extent in this way, but not 
so well as if ineorporated in the soil. The lime 
should be slacked before using by mixing it with 
water or permitting it to slack in the field. 

In taking up swampy lands that are inclined 
to be sour, I should prefer not to burn the grass 
hut rather to plow it under so as to get the value” 
of that vegetable matter in the soil. Of course 
there are cases where there is so much litter on 
the soil that it is difficult to turn it and do any 
sort of a job in the way of plowing. It may be 
advisable, therefore, under some conditions to 
burn the matter on top before the plow is sent 
crashing through the land. I should do this only 
as the last alternative, however. 

Soils that are positively deficient in humus, 
and yet of a clayey nature and sour, need liming 
as well as chemical manures. For corn or cotton 
a mixture of from twelve to fourteen hundred 
pounds of acid phosphate, from four to six hun- 
dred pounds of acid phosphate, from four to six 
hundred pounds of cotton seed meal, and two 
hundred pounds of kainit will make a satisfac- 
tory combination, -and from two to five hundred 
pounds of this can be added per acre. If there 
is a great deal of humus or vegetable matter in 
the soil, such as swampy lands, then it is not ne- 
cessary to include cotton seed meal in the ferti- 
lizer combination, because there is likely to be & 
sufficient quantity of available nitrogen for the 
growing of the plant. But I cannot say positively 
on this point, nor ean I say positively just what 
mixture or combination of chemical materials 
you shall use, or how much of the materials you 
should use. Nor can any man tell you. He can 
only exercise his judgment after hearing your 
testimony about that soil. You will have to care- 
fully observe this matter yourself. 

In making a compost with cotton seed, acid 
phosphate, and kainit, I am frequently asked if 
lime should also be included. No it should not 
be so included. It will liberate the ammonia which 
will become lost. Apply the lime directly to the 
ficld and harrow it in and keep it away from the 
compost pile. 

In a word then, old lands or new swampy lands 
that have been drained need good, thorough, ef- 


fective tillage. They may need lime. If so apply 
from 500 to 2,000 pounds per acre, the same to be 
harrowed in the plowed land, and not left on top, 
and then some home-mixed chemical manure used 
that shall contain all three elements if the soil 
| is depleted in nitrogen, phosphorus and potas- 
sium, but only the latter two if the soil seems to 
hold a great deal of vegetable matter. 
C. W. BURKETT. 





LET’S MAKE IT UNANIMOUS. 


This is the last week of our campaign for trial 
subscribers. 

Our ten-cent offer ends with midnight of Satur- 
day, November 4th, and there will be no more spe- 
cial offers this year. 

Four more days—and in these four days let’s 
make it unanimous. So many of our subscribers 
have sent clubs, every man who reads the paper 
might as well do so. Then we'll have the Twenty 
Thousand before we get the Twenty Years, and 
we'll be good and let you alone. 

Next week youl think of some friend you 
should like to have had try the paper on this ten- 
cent offer. But then it will be too late. 

Do it to-day. 

Send us that club, and let’s make it unanimous. 

* * * 

We are especially anxious about these new con- 
verts whom we have taken in on probation—these 
trial subscribers. 

The very best thing they can do to make them- 
selves feel at home in The Progressive Farmer 
T'amily is to get to work for the paper at once. 

And the easiest way for them to get the paper 
next year is to raise a club of six or twelve trial 
ten-cent subscribers before Saturday. For a club 
of six we’ll send you the paper six months free, 
twelve months free for a club of twelve, etc.,—- 
anyway, one month’s subscription for each trial 


subscriber. | 
% % * 


ese too, we want our friends in Western 
North Caroli : a 
@oet ear Sor earonne and Viet aig 
these next four days. These sections have not 
sent us nearly so many trial subscribers as we 
should have had. 

If our Palmetto State friends, our friends in 
the Old Dominion, and our Piedmont and moun- 
tain readers, will each send a thousand ten-centers 
this week—well, we’ll have the 10,000, if nobody 
else does anything. 

Let’s make this “Virginia and South Carolina 
Weck,” and strengthen The Progressive Farmer 
Family in these States. 

* * * 

We are having all these names of trial sub- 
scribers put in type, and after this week papers 
will be mailed to them promptly and regularly. 
Of course, there has been some trouble heretofore 
—naturally enough, for with subscribers coming 
in at a thousand a week and more, we just could 
not, working day and night, get all papers mailed 
promptly. But we have the names in type now, 
and there'll be no more trouble after this week. 

Then, too, for about two weeks we have not been 
able to change dates on the labels for our subscrib- 


ers, but this matter will now have attention. 
Just bear with us one more week, and every- 


thing will be set right. 
* 4 * 


Our thanks are due to the following brethren 
who sent clubs of six or more trial subscribers last 


week: 


W. E. Ardrey, S. A. Sessoms, B. F. Wood, R. z. 
Sistare, J. M. Flake, M. D. Hallifield, E. E. Ros- 
ser, C. N. Parker, R. R. Hayes, A. A. Pritchard, 
E. O. Perry, P. Peacock, G. H. Lipe, W. B. Pate, 
T. C. Thompson, W. J. Williams, Lemuel Jordan, 
Story Bros., C. E. Lassiter, R. W. Sherrill, R. F. 
Jarrett, J. A. Stikeleather, H. J. Faison, E. M. 
Dodson, €. M. Pickens, Jno. M. Frank, J. N. Ben- 
nett, R. ©. Whitener, Cicero Abernethy, T. S. 
Norfleet, J. D. Moore, F. L. Purdin, Geo. T. Lane, 
Clyde Rosser, W. H. Sheaver, Jerre Daughtery, 
Jos. L. Moore, R. W. Elliott, O. F. Worrell, S. H. 


Hobbs, W. W. Maples, 








THIS WEEK’S PAPER—SOME RANDOM COM- 
‘ MENT. 


That is the very finest sort of an example set 
by Mr. Moye in hig letter this week. If every 
one of our Progressive Farmer readers who has 
kept his eyes open would only set down the things 
he has learned this year, and then the queries he 
would like to have discussed or answered—well, 
it would make the most interesting farm paper ' 
ever printed. Let’s try it. It is only carrying 
out the old Progressive Farmer rule: If there is 
anything you have learned that it would help other 
people to know more about, write us about it; if 
there is anything that would help you to learn 
more about from other people, write us about it. 

The article by Dr. Henry -Wallace on page © 
and by our Dr. Burkett on this page leave little 
more to be said on the subject of liming land. 

On page 2 Director Smith, of the Michigan Ex- 
periment Station, also presents an approved plan 
for the prevention of stinking smut in wheat, and 
J. H. C. presents the results of some tests at the 
Missouri Experiment Station on the shrinkage of 
corn. Fifteen per cent loss, he says, may be ex- 
pected on corn stored from now till June—“that 
is to say, leaving out of account the cost of hand- 
ling and loss by waste, thirty cents a bushel for 
the crop now is, better than thirty-five next 
spring.” 

Rev. Hight C. Moore’s “Home-Acre Sketches” 
have proved very popular, and this week’s instal- 
ment, “The Shop Branch Falls” is one of the best 
of the series. 

“Our Social Chat” is even more interesting than 
usual this week. We are very desirous of seeing 


our lady readers go into a thorough discussion 
of our last week’s article on “Washing and Cook- 
ing. ; 

“Rustic” is a man of ideas and a charming - 
writer. We hope that we shall hear from him 
again on the importance of nature study teach- 
ing. And not only should more attention be 
given to nature study in our primary schools, but 
the agricultural high school is a necessity of the 
time, and Dr. Stevens’ note on this subject will 


" “Soeiable Settlers” on page 10 brings out an 
idea that might be worked out to great advantage 
where new homes are being made. 


amend 





Corn Husking. 


The farmers will be busy for the next week or 
two gathering and husking their corn. In North 
Carolina corn huskings are still in vogue. The 
corn is gathered and piled in front of the crib 
and the farmer invites his neighbors to help him 
husk and prepare it for housing. This work is 
usually done at night, after which a good supper 
is served. There is a social feature about this 
custom that has always made it pleasant to the 
farmers. While seated around the corn pile they 
talk over the news of.the day and exchange ideas 
about farming, ete. This custom has prevailed 
in the South ever since the farmers raised big 
crops of corn by slave labor. While racing to see 
who could husk the most corn the darkeys would 
make the welkin ring with some old Southern 
song. This custom, like some others, that sur- 
vived the “Old South,” is passing, and when the 
latest improved machinery for handling corn is 
generaly adopted, it will become a memory.—San- 
ford Express. 





The Significance of the Harvest. 


“God hath visited his people”—that is the deep- 
est reading of the harvest, that the spiritual in- 
terpretation of its significance. The provision of 
bread is not the final issue of our wisdom, and 
ingenuity, and toil; it is still the gift of the good 
Father in heaven. All our ingenuities and de- 
vices and triumphs of mechanical contrivance 
have not brought us one whit nearer to this possi- 
bility, When we have done all, we can but stand 
with dumb trust and in helpless dependence be- 
fore the face of God. Every bit of our food we 
take from his hand, and whether we see the hand 
or not makes no difference to the fact. Where- 
fore let every man to-day confront the reality, see 
the thing as it really is; then shall we bend before 
His high throne with lips full of grateful songs, 
because our hearts have had the vision of a mer- 
cy that reaches to the heavens, and of a goodness 
that covers every human need.—London Metho- 


dist Recorder. 
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Wood's Seeds 


FOR FALL SOWING. 


. Farmers and Gardeners who de- 
sire the latest and fullest informa- 
tion about 


Vegetable and Farm Seeds 
sho write for Wood’s New 
Fali Catalogue. It tells all about 
the fall planting of Lettuce, Cab- 
and other Vegetable crops 
w are proving so profitable to 
southern growers. Also about 


Crimson Clover, Vetches, 
Grasses and Clovers, 
Seed Oats, Wheat, 
Rye, Barley, etc. 


Wood’s New Fall Catalogue mailed 
free on request. Write for it. 


T. W. WOOD & SONS, 
Seedsmen, - Richmond, Va. 


















EDGERTON'S 


Harness Oil ana Leather Dressing 


Makes Harness Water Proof. 
Will Not Rub Off. 


Prevents Rats Gnawing Harness. 


Lengthens Life of Harness 
Fifty Per Cent. 


Manufactured by 
The J. H. Edgerton Co. 


SMITHFIELD, N. C. - 





Telegraphy, R. R. Agency and Typewriting. 
( his i 

$95 Pari Doerd 7 gs, The ines. 
“G. T. 8.” established 1888. Catalog free. 

GEORGIA TELEGRAPHY SCHOOL, 


Senoila, Ga. 





























































AIR LINE RAILWAY. 





THE SHORTEST AND QUICKEST ROUTE 
Between North and South. 


DOUBLE DAILY SERVICE from 
New York to Florida points, Norfolk- 
Portsmouth to Atlanta and the principal 
cities of the South. 


THROUGH PULLMAN SERVICE 
New York to Jacksonville and Tamp:, 
els> Atlanta, with direct conn<ctions for 
New Orleans, Nashville, Birmingham. 
Memphis, St. Louis and all points in 
Texas, California and Mexico. 








LOCAL SERVICE. 


Special attention is called to our_con- 
veniert local passsnger service through- 
out the entire system. 





For schedules to any point, rates, time- 
tables, pamphlets, reservations or gen- 
eral information, apply to ticket agents 
or address, 


C. H. GATTIS, T. P. A., 
Raleigh, N. C. 
C. B. RYAN.G P.A., 
Portsmouth, Va. 





WE WILL PAY YOU TO SOLICIT 
‘ SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


The Progressive Farmer will pay a liberal 
commission to reliable men who wish to so- 
licit subscriptions among their neighbors 
and friends. For particulars, address 

THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
Raleigh, N.C, 





When writing advertisers, please 
mention this paper, 


A NEGLECTED SUBJECT. 





Importance of Nature Study to Farmers and Farm Children. 


Messrs. Editors: Schools, mostly | is personally interested, he would bet- 


those in the cities; are giving much 
time to Nature Study just now. So 
far, so good; but where Nature 
Study is most necessary and can be 
pursued with greatest advantage, it 
is almost, if not totally, neglected— 
on the farm. Necessary, because the 
farmer is vitally interested in every- 
thing that lives and grows, and, “liv- 
ing near to nature’s heart,” he is al- 
ways surrounded with some form of 
life—that mysterious life, about 
which so much is yet to be learned. 
Notwithstanding, well educated and 
well informed as he may be, he is al- 
together ignorant of the why and 
wherefore of things, of the habits 
arid customs of his dumb friends and 
neighbors. 

To my mind, there is scarcely a 
greater pleasure than to wander 
through woods and fields, with no 
destination, and no definite purpose 
other than to see and to hear. Birds’ 
songs should wake interest in more 
mortals than poets, nor should the 
farmer, brawny and vigorous as he 
may be, fear of. appearing feminine 
if he loves the flowers and even 
stoops to pick them, for their very in- 
nocency and purity have been the 
saving of more than one life that 
was neither innocent nor pure. 


t+ &+ & 


But the average farmer, surround- 
ed as he is by a countless host of 
friends and foes, is unacquainted 
with each, and therefore unable to 
distinguish one from the other, and 
often as not, the foes escape and the 
friends must suffer inetead. With 
him, for instance, a hawk is a hawk 
the world over—just so it’s a hawk. 
But he is astray, and that badly. T 
venture to say that there is not a 


species of hawk in this State, pos- 
ORE PAPEETE UIC TAUTT PUIVI Ul Cuvpers, 


that is not of ten-fold advantage to 
the tiller of the soil. He has no- 
ticed, no doubt, the large hawks—- 
red-shouldered, or red-tailed—skim- 
ming low over his pastures and mead- 
ow lands, and at once pursues them 
with murderous intent. He does not 
know that they are after mice, moles, 
snakes and_other of his most malig- 
nant enemies, and will only visit his 
barnyard as a last resource. The mel- 
ancholy tribe of owls must likewise 
suffer unjust punishment from his 
hand, though all the cats on the place 
ean not exterminate the rats that 
the little screech owl did before he 
was driven from the barn to an ig- 
noble death. 


x* + & 


It is not imperative that he know 
the technical part under ordinary cir- 
cumstances. To be sure, it is of in- 
terest to know that a bull-frog be- 
longs to the class Batrachia, is a 
cold-blooded, oviparous vertebrate. 
one of twenty or more species found 
in the United States, and its scien- 
tific name is Rana Pinpiens, but that 
would be mighty little help to a stran- 
ger who had never seen a frog. 


However, if one makes a collec- 
tion of natural history objects, as 
most naturalists do, it is necessary to 
know these details and more like 
them. As to making a collection, the 
student will find it a profitable past- 
time for idle moments, and an un- 
told source of pleasure and amuse- 
ment. It takes time, of course, and 
patience, but untiring perseverence 
always wins, and the reward will be 
found well worthy of the effort. In- 
sects probably afford the widest field 
of research, and always found in 
great_numbers, a good sized collec- 
tion can be easily made in a com- 
paratively sort time. 





cialty is birds’ eggs, but unless one 





ter let it alone, since it takes long 
and tedious work, requiring danger- 
ous climbs, laborious tramps through 
trackless woods, and an extra strong 
stomach in case of addled or em- 
bryotic eggs. Moreover, there is a 
widespread sentiment against the 
bad boy robbing birds’ nests, which 
is likely to be encountered. How- 
ever, when all the disagreeable work 
is done, the foregoing. objections do 
not trouble you; and at evening, as 
you sit and watch the sun set and 
hear the cry of the whipporwill and 
the lonely owl’s complaint, and feel 
permeated with the peace that is 
stealing over the world, you realize 
what a supreme joy it is to-be able 
to “look up through nature to na- 
ture’s God.” 
ture’s God.” RUSTIC. 
Iredell] Co., N. C. 





New Movements in Agricultural Edu- 
cation. 


Messrs. Editors: The popularity 
that has been attained by agricultu- 
ral education throughout the coun- 
out the country is substantnally at- 
tested to by the establishment of the 
numerous agricultural high schools. 
Pioneers in this kind of work were 
the two agricultural] high schools, the 
Dunn and Menomonie of Wisconsin. 
Since the establishment of those, 
numerous agricultural high schools 
throughout the United States have 
introduced agricultura] courses. 
Most recent, probably, is the Water- 
ford High School, Waterford, Pa.. 
which in their announcement of 1905 
give particular attention to the 
courses of study in agriculture. 

In order to graduate from the 
High School, four years’ study is 
necessary. In the agricultural 
bevurce at subjects pertaining most 


closely to agriculture find place dur- 
ing every term of the year, and stu- 
dents are taking some subject close- 
ly allied, or directly bearing, upon 
agriculture. In the fall term of the 
first year we find plant life. In the 
second year comes zoology and physi- 
ology, and also shroughout the year 
the study of field, orchard and gar- 
den crops. During the third year 
through the first, second and third 
terms we find chemistry, and also 
during the first and second terms 
domestic animal studies, and during 
the third term soil physics. During 
the fourth year there is chemistry 
of soils and plants and animals. 

“Besides regular laboratory and 
recitation work, the students in the 
agricultural] classes are required to 
prepare special papers on some inter- 
esting agricultural topics. A few of 
the topics used are: Soil Exhaus- 
tion, Plant Diseases, Uses of Plants, 
Soil Fertility, Adaptation of Crops, 
Uses of Silos, Feeding Farm Ani- 
mals, Care of Animals, Dairy Prac- 
tices, Fruit Culture, Jersey Cattle, 
Dairy Characteristics, the Beef Type. 
Percheron Horses, ete. 

“Frequent farmers’ meetings are 
also conducted by the Agricultural 
Department, to which 4ll interested 
in farming are invited. The agri- 
cultural students are required to ap- 
pear on these programs. Besides 
aiding the student directly, they are 
found to be a_ great incentive to 
farming in general.” 

Such courses of practical agricul- 
ture as these in the rural high schools 
where the majority of the people in 
the school are going to live all their 
lives upon the farm cannot but be of 
great benefit. The popularization of 
agricultural] education is one of the 
greatest pedogogical developments 
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University College of Medicine 
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Every farmer write to p w 
Hawkins, Nona, Ga., for 4 othe 
and descriptive circular of his 
Extra Prolific Cotton and prices 
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LEADING POULTAYMEN 
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Low steel wheels, wide tires, make 
loading and bandling easier. We fur. 
nish Steel Wheels to fit any axle, to 
carryanyload. Straight orstaggered 
spokes. Crtalogne free, 


EMPIRE MFG.CO., Box 122F Quincy, lit 


RUBBER STAMPS 


WE MAKE ANYTHING.-EVERYTHING,- MADE IN THIS } 
LINE. ESTABLISHED OVER 35 YEARS AGO, WE KEEP > 
STRICTLY UP-TO-DATE, TRY US. write ror Prices 
Ifyou want something nice, try our Air Cushion Stamps f 
ATLANTA RUBBER STAMP WKS. 

(Ploneer Stamp House of the South. ' t 
~~-P.0.Box 34 ATLANTA, GA. -~ 


























THE DIXIE PEA HULLER 


For to years has held its su 
periority over all others, thoy 
sands have been sold. 
Mas greater capacity 
than any other hand 
power huller. 
.| More in use than any other. 
Hulls peas from the pods. 
. Write 


“SANDERS MFG. CO. Dalton; Ge. 























NAVASSA FERTILIZERS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


NAVASSA GUANO CO. 














ARE THE 


Best 
Fertilizers 
"ule 
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Sold Everywhere. See Agents, oF 
Write 


NAVASSA GUANO 60, 


WILMINGTON, N. C. 
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FIsFt! 


Drop us a card and we will put 
something with which you can turn yon 
neighbor green with envy bv catching | nom 
loads of them in streams where be 28° | 
come disgusted tryin’ to catch them bs 
old-fashioned way. 1'’s seme! iiing oie 
cheap. It catches al xi] sessen 5—s010 we 
no other tackle will do. It wi. tick]¢ Jorat 
see it catch house and musk rats = vw 
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asking. Ke 
EUREKA FISH NET CO, Griftin, 68. 
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SOCIABLE SETTLERS. 





One Way to Overcome the Isolation of Rural Life. 


Loneliness of country life is un- 
doubtedly an important influence in 
sending so many persons to the city. 
This influence is being weakened, 
however, by the extension of trolley 
<ystems into rural neighborhoods, 
the building of good roads and the 
extension of the free-delivery service. 
Still, it will be many years before 
many sections of the South, with 
densities of population ranging from 
ten to thirty persons to the square 
mile, may enjoy through the develop- 
ment of such agencies the advantages 
coming from close residence to be 
found in the more thickly-settled 
Kast, But there is a way open for 
neweomers to the South to join with 
dwellers there in making attractive 
communities of their own. The way 
has been pointed out in plans for a 
settlement near Houston, Texas, to 
be known as Goode’s City. The ac- 
companying diagram sketches the 
idea. It shows a tract of land in the 
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A—School, church, hall or other building. 
1i—Farm houses. 


shape of a square bisected from 
North to South and from East to 
West by roads, and further divided 
into eight triangular-shaped farms 
of fifty acres each. This arrange- 
ment provides that the dwelling on 
each farm shall be in the angle closest 
to the junetion of the roads, and sur- 
rounding a school building, church 
orhall. Other contiguous tracts may 
be similarly laid off with the coming 
of new settlers, a slight modification 
of the plan permitting provision for 
a considerable-size town in the center 
of a number of tracts of 400 acres 
each, Whether or not the plan shall 
take such a form, its original basis 
is a little community of eight fami- 
lies. which of average size would 
mean fifty or sixty persons, of whom 
forty or forty-five will be children. 
There is the nucleus for a good 
school, for a church and for various 
social diversions which country life 
too often lacks, to the detriment of 
the country.—Southern Farm Maga- 
zine, 





Encouraging News From the South 
Carolina Line. 


Messrs, Editors: The farmers of 
lower Providence Township, Meck- 
lenburg County, met in the Academy 
last night, October 20th. By ap- 
pointment, Mr. ©. ©. Moore, the 
County Leeturer, was present, and 
nade us a plain, 


sible talk in the interest of the Cot- 
ton Growers’ Association, explained 
the constitution and by-laws of the 


practical, sen- } 





organization, and urged the farmers 
to unite and hold their cotton for 
eleven cents. We organized with 
twenty members and elected Dr. Jas. 
T. Kell president of the club, and 
passed resolutions to hold hard and 
strong for eleven cents. We thank- 
ed Mr. Moore for his earnest and 
persistent efforts in organizing the 
farmers, and we are always glad to 
have him with us. He always brings 
a ray of sunshine whenever he comes 
or wherever he goes, 

The Progressive Farmer was dis- 
cussed and heartily endorsed as our 
North Carolina farmers’ organ, and 
I am in hopes all of our young men 
will soon learn to love it as we do, 
and it will prove to be a great educa- 
tor to them, and its circulation will 
continue to grow until it will be 
found in every country home, and 
I am sure its teachings will make 
us all wiser and better farmers. 

We have had:a busy time in the 
country and everybody (white and 
black) has been doing all possible to 
save the crop. It looked like we 
were successful, but we are now be- 
ginning to see through. All the cot- 
ton, corn and forage ripened at the 
same time this year, but we arc 
nearly done picking cotton and the 
fields are looking black, and the crop 
lighter than last year by twenty per 
cent. So is the corn, but the forage 
crop (pea-vine hay, etc.), is the best 
ever made. All the barns are filled 
and a great deal.stacked out. More 
meat will be made this season than 
any in the last twenty-five years. 

So the farmers will have “hog and 
hominy” this year, and there is a 
strong sentiment in favor of sowing 
a good wheat and oat crop, if the 
season is favorable, and more dis- 
position to diversify the crops. 

The children are ga 
peanuts, pop-corn, walnuts, hickory- 
nuts, scalybarks, for the long win- 
ter nights, and there is still joy and 
happiness in the old country homes 
W. FE. ARDREY. 


yet. 
Fort Mill, S. C. 
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Good Times in the Tidewater Country. 


Messrs. Editors: I have been ab- 
sent from the pages of The Progres- 
sive Farmer for Some time, but the 
reason for that is no secret. I have 
been very busy indeed, and what 
spare time I have had has been spent 
feasting on the good others have 
contributed, of which there seems 
to be an endless supply. I am pleas- 
ed to note the vigorous growth The 
Progressive Farmer has assumed re- 
cently, and there is no reason why 
that growth can not be continued in- 
definitely, for we can’t see how any 
farmer can farm without it. Let 
every reader send his neighbor’s sub- 
scription, and that will solve the 
problem. 

It is gratifying to note how well 
the cotton farmers are organized 
throughout the South. It seems 
that they have things their own way. 
Since cotton went below ten cents re- 
ceipts have fallen off heavily. Our 
farmers are generally in a prosper- 
ous condition. A good many are bal- 
ing their cotton and holding it for 
eleven cents, and they expect to get 
it before Christmas. 

The market for new corn has been 
active, prices ranging from fifty-five 
to sixty cents per bushel, and many 
farmers have taken advantage of it 
and are selling their surplus freely. 
Business is active in — = 

ife ¢ ing goes with a rush. 
life and everything g ee OX ALL 


Pasquotank Co., N. C. 





-D oit to-day! Send us a elub! 10 
Cents—10 Days—10 Thousand! 





fertilizers 


JO secure the biggest crops 


must 


of corn, 


be used 


liberally. 


Apply at least 500 pounds to the acre—with 
3% per cent. nitrogen, 8 per cent. available 
phosphoric acid, and g per cent. Porasu. 
PorasH is a most important factor in corn 
culture. Our practical books for farmers are 
yours for the asking—no cost or obligation 
of any sort, and a vast fund of invaluable 


information in them. 


Address, GERMAN KALI WORKS, 


New York—93 Nassau Street, 


or Atlanta, Ga.—22% So. Broad Street, 















At the solicitation 
of Col. R. J. Red- 
ding, of the Geor- 
gia Experiment 
Station, we put 
this double box, 
combined drill on 
the market over 
four years ago- 
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our single box hav- i ' 
ing been used prior ( ‘, 
to this. fy | i 
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The Gantt Combined Grain 
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JAMES T. CANTT, 


The Original Inventor 
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ilizer Distributer is the Best 
Ever Put Upon the Market. Prevents Winter Killing. | 


The GANTT DRILL has two conveyors: one for the grain and one for the 
uano. This enabics d:rt to be put between the grain and fertilizer. We also 
urnish, free of charve, 2 row marker or gauge, mac all of the rows the 
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FERTILIZER! 
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The manufacture of Fertilizers is not 
an incidental feature of our business—it is 
our SPECIALTY. Our equipment, long 
experience, and expert knowledge in the 
manufacture of our goods, enables us to 
produce the best goods for your crops. 
Try them and you will always,;want them. 


VIRGINIA-GAROLINA CHEMIGAL COMPANY, 


L. A. CARR, MGR., DURHAM, N. C. 


Ask your dealer for V-C. goods, and 


take no other. 


Send ustyour name for 


our mailing list so you will get ‘our 1906 


_Almanac. 











| When writing advertisers, please mention this paper. 
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GENERAL NEWS 


The Lesser Events of Last Week. 


James Whitcomb Riley, the Indian 
poet, is in Virginia gathering mate- 
rial fora historical remonce. 


- St. Petersburg is in a panic; over 
100,000 strikers are out and the city 
is oceupied by troops; martial law 
has been declared and the city has 
the appearance of a siege. 


In ‘Paris Millionaire Elliott Fitch 
Shepard, of New York, was fined 
$120, sentenced to jail for three 
months and required to pay a family 
$4,000 because his automobile killed 
a girl. 


President Roosevelt visited Little 
Rock, Ark., and was enthusiastically 
greeted by 40,000 people; he made 
two speeches and when he strongly 
denounced lynching he was heartily 
applauded. 


Isham Randolph, one of the con- 
sulting engineers, states that work 
on the Panama Canal is progress- 
ing, that it will require the services 
of 24,000 men, and ocean freighters 
will sai] through the completed canal 
in ten years or less. 


Litigation is in progress in Cin- 
cinnati between railroad interests 
over the new coal fields of West Vir- 
ginia! the Vanderbilt lines are said 
to have acquired the properties and 
one of the greatest railroad deals 
of the times is on foot, contemplat- 
ing an outlet on the Atlantic Coast. 


The Southern States now absorb 
in factories as much cotton as the 
Northern States. Each section takes 
upwards of 2,000,000 bales. The 
North, however, has twice as many 
spindles as the South. This means 
that the goods made in the North are 
twice as fine as those made in tlie 
South. 








‘welcome in New Orleans unparallell- 
ed in enthusiasm; thousands of pco- 
ple poured out and cheered him, and 
at the city hall the crush was so 
great that the police and military 
lost control; the situation became so 
alarming that with a few words of 
thanks the President had to give up 
any attempt to make a speech. 





TWO MILLION BALES OFF. 





4,940,728 Bales Ginned up to October 
18—Texas First in Ginning. 


The total amount of the cotton 
crop for this year ginned up to Oc- 
tober 18th was 4,940,728 bales, 
counting round as half bales, and 
the number of active ginneries is 26,- 
364, according to a report issued last 
week by the Census Bureau. This is 
a decrease of over two million bales, 
compared with the same period of 
last year, and the number of ginner- 
ies also fell off from 28,110 in 1904 
to 26,364 this year. Texas ranks 
first in ginning of this year’s crop, 
1,417,456 bales being ginned by 
4,056 active ginneries, Georgia 
comes next with a total output of 
1,058,167 from 4,561 ginneries. These 
statistics iriclude 30,238 bales of Sea 
Island cotton for 1903. Of this year’s 
crop of Sea Island cotton, Florida 
produced 1,876 bales, Georgia 15,767 
bales, and South Carolina 1,596 
bales. 

The ginning product for the pres- 
ent year to date by States is stated 
as follows: 

Alabama, 641,133 bales: Arkansas, 
117,511; Florida, 38,007; Georgia, 
1,058,167; Indian Territory, 79,222: 
Kentucky, 177; Louisiana, 141,780; 
Mississippi, 311,472; Missouri, 8,575: 
North Carolina, 325,298; Oklahoma, 
95,880; South Carolina, 639,974: 
Tennessee, 62,625; Texas, 1,417,456; 
Virginia, 4,051. 





‘* Frenzied Finance,’’ as Shown by Ex 
travagant Salaries. 


Richard A. McCurdy, president of 
the Mutual Life, gets a salary of 
$150,000 a year. His son, R. H. 
McCurdy, the general manager ot 
the company, drew last year in salary 
and commissions $121,800. The two 
McCurdys: together got $271,800. 
The Governors of the fifty-one States 
and territories draw salaries amount: 
ing in the aggregate to only $234,000. 
John A. McCall, president of the 
New York Life, gets a salary ot 
$100,000 a year.. Paul Morton, the 
new president of the Equitable, gets 
$80,000 a year. His predecessor. 
Aleexander, got $100,000, The pres- 
ident of the United States, the Vice 
President, the members of the Su- 
preme Court and the Chief Justice, 
all combined, draw in salaries the 
sum of $143,000 a year. The Presi- 
dent of the United States gets $50,- 
000 a year; the Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court $13,000; the Vice 
President $8,000; the members of the 
cabinet $8,000; the Senators and 
Congressmen $5,000 each. Collier’s 
Weekly sarcastically observes that 
this shows “how much greater men 
it must take to run an insurance 
company than to run the United 
States.” 





‘ Cotton-Bonding Warehouses. 


Special dispatches give particulars 
regarding the organization of the 
Standard Warehouse Co. of South 
Carolina, with a capital stock of 
.$500,000, the officers and directors of 
which will be among the foremost 
business men of that State, includ- 
ing such men as President Robinson 
of the Nationa] Loan and Exchange 
Bank of Columbia; Ellison A. Smyth, 
president of the Pelzer Manufactur- 
ing Co., and Lewis W. Parker, presi- 
dent of the Olympia cotton mills of 
Columbia, as well as of several other 


Oawaw om Wayward af 
South Carclina, will be president of 
the company, and after his term of 
office expires will give his time en- 
tirely to the management of this en- 
terprise. The company has already 
purchased several warehouses, and, 
as announced in the dispatches, pro- 
poses to develop a warehouse system 
with the idea of issuing “a ware- 
house receipt as good as a govern- 
ment bond.” The movement in South 
Carolina, which has culminated in 
the organization of a $500,000 com- 
pany, is in the hands of the foremost 
cotton mill and banking people of 
that State. It is a move in the 
right direction and fraught with very 
great importance to the South, and 
should be followed throughout the 
entire South by the organization of 
other strong warehouse companies 
to give to the cotton of this section, 
whether in the hand of the farmer 
or the cotton mill, the same facili- 
ties which the grain-grower of the 
west now has in the elevator receipt. 
Manufacturers’ Record. 


Earn $100.00 Per Month Easily 


selling our Kant-Klog Spray Pumps. Abso- 
lutely necessary to every farmer, trucker 
and fruit grower as they quadruple any crop 
of fruits, potatoes, grapes, vegetables, etc., 
and also the value of tobacco. Increased 
production of potatoes from 9914 to 291 bushels 
per acre, and apples from 40 to 218 lbs. per 
tree. SAMPLES FREE to Agents. Write 
for full particulars today. 


Acme Spray Pump 6o., 


Dept X. Box 178, Statesville, N. ¢. 
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INCUBATO 


Perfect in construction and 
action. Matches every fertile 
egg. Write for catalog to-day. 

















Do You Want a GURE for Your Disease? 


If you 


Gurable, 





Want Expert and Reliable 


Treatment From a Doctor Who Wij 
Understand your Gase, Who Will Treat 
You Gorrectly and Who Gan Be Depen- 
ded Upon to Gure You, if You are 


Write Dr. Hathaway, the 


South’s Most Reliable and Successfy] 
Specialist. 


[Medical Advice on Any Disease Free to Every Sufferer. Books Free. 


Dr. Hathaway wants to receive a letter 
from every reader of this announcement 
whose disease has not responded to other 
treatment, who would like to have a 
recognized expert diagnose their case 


who will tell them their exact a-d true 
condition and whether or not their disease 
can be cured. and have explained to them 
jnst what he has accomplished during 
the neariy 25 years he has been treating 





diseases. 


Only Chronic Diseases Treated. 


Dr Hathaway treats nothing but 
chronic diseases of men and women, such 
as Kidney and Bladder Disease, Nervous 
Exhaustion, (lost vitality) Heart Diseases 
ee Blood Poison, (Syphilis) Skin 

iseases, Stricture, Rheumatism, Varico- 
cele, Liver, Stomach and Bowel Com- 
plainis, Catarrh of the different organs, 


Write for Free 


You are cordially invited to write the 
doctor for medical advice for which he 
makes no charge, no matter whether you 
intend taking treatment or not. You can 


write him with perfect confidence. His 
standing both financislly and profes- 
sionally is of the very highest, and he 
invites the closest investigation. His 
perfect plan of home treatment eaables 


Indigestion, Prostatitis, diseases peculiar 
to women, etc., and other disesses of a 
private or chr: nic nature. His methods 
of treatment are not ‘‘new discoveries” 

etc., etc., but are the result of s-ientific 
study and research, covering a pericd of 
nearly 25 years. Your case will thorough. 
ly understood and correctly treated from 
the very beginning. 


Medical Advice. 


everyone to secure expert medical advice 
and service, no matter where they may 
reside, and too without great cost. His 
charzes are not unreasonable—certainly 
not more than you would be willing to 
pay for successful treatment of your case 
Be sure to write Everything strictly 
confidential Address DR. HATHA- 
_ & CO.,55 Inman Bidg, Atlanta, 
a. 











SEED FOR FALL SOWING! 


~ a 85 cents per bushel. Recleaned Seed Oats, Red Rust Proof, 474% cts. per bushel. 
a. 


inter neh, & Choice, 60 cts. per bushel. 


SeNVinter Vet 


Va. Gray Trade Mark, 63 cts. bushel. Hairy 


cts. per pound. Red Clover, per bushel, Choice, $8.50 Burr Clover, 
aScw; weed in Burr. 17 cts.) Can furnish Inoculated seeds of all 


ba) 
varieties of CLOVER VETCHES and ALFALFA at 5c per Ib. extra; in 1 5 
per lb. tig To lots of 100 {bs. or more, 8740 per pound “itn. ee 


Grass Seed: Timothy, Prime, $1.7 


per bushel, Choice, $1.80 per bushel. Orchard 


Grass, Prime, $1.60 Pere bushel, Choice, $1.70 per bushe}. Red Top or Herd Grass, Fancy 
‘4 ry 


Clean Seed, per Ib. 
Wheats: Purple Straw, 


$1.35; Bearded Fulcaster, $1.30; Red Wonder, 


r bushel, ay i May, $1.30; Fultz, $1.80; Harvest King. 


Sacks for Clover, Alfalfa and Vetch 18c each. extra. 
Onion Sets, age meng extra, crates 10c; half bushel hampers 12c; bushel hampers 1é5c; 


barrels 25c; Wh 
aig 2 ad $2.10; Yellow Potato $8.15. 


e Pearl $2.60 per bushel, Silver Skin $1.60: 


ellow Danvers $1.50; White 


ces subject to change without notice. The above seeds will be shipped from 


Richmond, Va. 


Bagging and Ties, new and second hand; Groceries, etc., at wholesale prices. No 
general price list. Ask for prices on the particular thing you wish to purehase. No 
goods kept in stock, but shipped direct from factory or wholesale house to purchaser. 


kT B. PARK 


Zee, S&S B. A. 


RALEHIGH, N. C. 
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You get $77.50 value for $53.90. Write for Catalogue No. 21 of the Splendid Golden 
Eagle Buggy. Satisfaction guaranteed. Golden Eagle Buggy Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


FIGGER IT OUT 


Dealers Our 
Price Price 


1 Golden Eagle Buggy $65.00 $49.0 
1 Set Hame Harness 1250 4.90 


— 


$77.50 $53.90 


Your saving on first class outfit 
bought direct, trom factory $23.60; 
enough to buy your wife a silk 
dress. Would you prefer to give it 
to her or the middle man? 

We cut out the heavy tax of 
dealer’s profit and drummer's ex- 
pense by selling direct to con- 
sumer. 




















The Biggs Treatment. 


Hundreds of well-known people in all parts of the South have been restored to health 
through the ae treatment, and recommend the method to their friends. Many severe 


cases of rheum 


m, dyspepsia, liver trouble, epilepsy, lung and bronchial affection, 


paralysis, kidney disease, and nearly every other chronic ailment have been cured by 
this method after the ordinary forms of treatment had failed. The method consists of 


the systematic application of all rational means of cure, including Physical Culture, Mas 
ovements, Mechanical Vibration, Hydropathy. the Dry Hot Air Bat 


sage, Swedish 


h, 


Electric me Bath, Finsen Light, Dietetics, Osteopathy, and the Oxyolene Method. If 


you are sic 


you should investigate the Biggs treatment. It is different from any mode 


of treatment that you have tried, and if you will investigate it you will readily under 
stand why it is so successful in curing disease. A fall explanation of this new method 
with testimonials from people who have been cured by it will be sent frev «nn request. 


ANDREW C. BIGGS, 


218 E. Washington St., = = 


GREENSBORO, N. ©: 


—— 
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FROM CURRITUCK TO CHEROKEE. 


——. 





Items of Interest Gleaned from Our 
Correspondents and Exchanges. 


Former Governor Charles B. Ay- 
cock was the chief speaker at an 
eythusiastie meeting in Baltimore 
last week, the occasion being the op- 
ening of the Democratic campaign 
for the suffrage amendment. 


Durham Dispatch: Receipts of 
leaf tobacco on the Durham market 
continue to inerease; the sales some 
days reaching 150,000 pounds. 
Prices are firm with an upward ten- 
dency. Some fancy wrappers have 
brought fifty cents a pound, and the 
average paid for all grades is a lit- 
tle over nine cents. If breaks con- 
tinue heavy, aS now seems probable, 
most of the crop will be marketed 
before the beginning of the new 
year. 


Charlotte Chronicle: The Indus- 
trial News is now dishing out Demo- 
cratic campaign talk as the Republi- 
cans have it. The News says there 
will be a fierce fight for Senator 
Simmons’ seat, the leading aspirant 
being ex*Governor Aycock, with 
Judge Walter Clark a good second. 
And Governor Glenn, it says, is lay- 
ing plans to capture Senator Over- 
man’s seat, although Overman’s term 
does not expire until Mareh, 1909. 
His recent declaration for absolute 
prohibition in the State, is regarded 
as his first gun in the campaign for 
the Senatorship. He is certainly 
looking far ahead. 


Statesville Landmark: Emphasiz- 
ing his love for children, the Presi- 
dent said at Charlotte: ‘And now, 
in saving good-bye, I want to say to 
you men and women that I have 
been immensely impressed — with 
North Carolina—with her agricul- 
ture, with her. industries, but that 
the crop that I like best is the crop 
of children, and I congratulate 
North Carolina on the fact that, to 
all appearanees, the children seem 
to be all right in quality and quan- 
tity,’ and this statement was eim- 
phasized by taking a little girl in his 
arms and holding her up to the 
crowd. Evidently the President 
thinks “race suicide” is not in favor 
in North Carolina. 





The Presbyterian Synod. 


The North Carolina Presbyterian 
Synod met in Statesville last week. 
Mr. Geo. W. Watts, of Durham, was 
elected moderator. The report show- 
ed that twenty-six ministers had la- 
bored in destitute regions during the 
year, three new churches had been 
Organized, 576 members had _ been 
added. A number of Sunday-schools 
have been organized and new fields 
opened. Four missionary schools 
have been maintained, with 560 pu- 
pils, manned by twelve teachers. 
Twenty-two voluntary teachers have 
been engaged in the work. 

Rey. A, J. MeKelway, D. D., ad- 
dressed the synod on the subject of 
the Presbyterian Standard. He said 
that on account of the pressure of 
his work in connection with the child 
labor cause it would be impossible 
for him to continue the responsibil- 
Ity of the editorial control sof the 
Standard, that the owners of the 
property were considering a combi- 
nation of the Standard with another 
Paper and would be compelled to 
make the transfer of the property 
unless the synod itself should under- 
take t purchase it. 

_The next meeting will be held in 
Statesville. - 


a 
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Prospective Changes in Federal Offices. 


Washington Cor. Post: In less 
than three months Republican State 
Chairman Rollins must take a politi- 
cal slate to- the White House, for 
before that time five of the biggest 
federal jobs in the State will have 
become vacant. Mr. Rollins, from 
all accounts, has about completed 
his slate, and although he cannot 
be expected to hand it to the public 
before he submits it to the Presi- 
dent, there is reason for saying that 
there is going to be something of a 
shake-up and that Collector E. (. 
Dnucan will be the only one of the 
big five now in office to obtain re- 
appointment, 

_Last July the statement was pub- 
lished in this correspondence on the 
authority of one of the best inforin. 
ed Republicans in the State that 
Chairman Rollins would succeed 
District Attorney Holton and that 
ex-Judge Spencer B. Adams would 
be elevated to the Republican State 
Chairmanship, succeeding Rollins. 
Well, this same authority holds to 
his prediction and he says that the 
offices are going to be distributed 
as follows: 

Western district—District Attor- 
ney, Thomas S. Rollins, of Asheville; 
marshal, Clint Wagoner, of Iredell; 
collector, Charles A. Reynolds, of 
Winston. 

Eastern district—marshal, Claud- 
iu Dockery, of Raleigh; collector, E, 
C. Duncan, of Beaufort. 





Twelve Facts About the Winter Course 
at A. & M. College, Raleigh, N. C. 


Here are a few facts: 

(1) The courses are intended for 
young and old farmers from twenty 
to seventy-five. 

(2) The cost is but $30 for board, 
room, light, heat, books and every- 
thing excepting railroad fare. 

(3) The courses last from January | 
6th to Mareh 15th. 

(4) They ure pracueal - aro reaci 
the “how and why” of thing. 

(5) Some of the studies are soils, 
field crops, cotton judging, jurging 
live-stock, breeds and breeding of 
farm animals, veterinary medicine: 
farm chemistry, plant diseases, in- 
sects, poultry culture, dairying, but- 
ter-making, bacteriology, horticulture 
and feeding animals. 

(6) No entrance examinations are 
required to enter the winter courses. 

(7) You can readily earn the $30 
if you don’t have it now by January 
1, 1905. 

(8) The interest on $30 at 10 per 

cent is $3 annually. Don’t you think 
you will get three dollars back in in- 
creased earning power if you spend 
this coming winter in the study of 
your work? It may mean 100 or 10 
per cent interest. 
(9) The satisfaction, pleasure and 
help this information will bring to 
you and otrers will many times pay 
the cost. 

(10) Don’t you want to join the 
army of men who are working to 
build up North Carolina agriculture ¢ 
If so, attending the winter course 1s 
the first step to make. 

(11) Plan to take the winter course 
and bring a friend or two with you. 

(12) You can write Prof. C. W. 
Burkett, West Raleigh, N. C., for 


any further information. 


¢ 





10 Cents—10 Days—10 Thousand! 
This is the biggest opportunity you'll 
ever have to help The Progressive 
Farmer along. Every man help dur- 
ing the next ten days and the thing 
is done! 


Tetterine Selle Itself. 


“My father has had eczema very bad a 
long time, and Tetterine is the only thing 
that has ever benefited him. . 

“Please send by Exoress C. O. D halfdozen 
boxes. Very truly. Mrs. C. L. ee 
Cranston S8t., Providence, R.1I., 50c a box. 
Your druggist or the manufacturer. 








BREEDERS’ 


DIRECTORY 





poultry, pet stock, etc., etc. 


further information you may desire, 


will put you into touch with 


To Readers: 1n this directory we give the announcements of reliable breed- 
ers of all kinds of improved live stock—cattle, swine, horses, steep, jacks, goats, 
. A postal card (or letter) to any advertiser, stating that 
yvu have seen his announcemert in THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, will bring you any 


To Breeders: Tux PROGRESSIVE FARMER is read weekly by 50,000 farmer 
folk in North Carolina and adjoining States, and an announcement in )hese columns 
ose who are ready to buy what you have to offer. We 
make A SPECIAL, ADVERTISING RATE TO LIVE STOCK BRREDERS—a very reasonable 
rate considering our large circulation. Write us at once for full pa:ticulars. 








LARGE YORKSHIRES 


Boars fit for service, 


Pigs. 


Sows 
and Gilts in farrow, Weanling 


AND JERSEY CATTLE. 


Bulls and Heifers, from cows test- 
ing 20 to 23 lbs. of butter per week. 
— $10,000 Bull, Eminent, at head of 

erd. 


BOW MONT FARMS, Salerm, Va. 





FOR SALE. 


YOUNG REGISTERED BERK- 

SHIRE BOARS, ALSO SET- 

TING OF EGGS . ... 
from 20 Different Strains of Poultry, 


Write to the 


Pinehurst General Office, 


Pinehurst, N. C. 


RED POLLED CATTLE, 


Best for Milk, Butter and Beef. Smooth 
blocky, andvery handsome. The most use- 
ful of all breeds. Five very fine young Bulls. 
Some Heifers and Cows for sale. Also ma- 
ture Bull. 
POLAND CHINA HOGS.—The sires of our 
Boars and Sows are the Booey se prize-win- 
ners of the breed, and sold for from $2,500 to 
000 each. A pair of Pigs of this breeding for 
$15 json the West they would cost you from $40 


to 

ARROWHEAD STOCK EARM 
SAM’L B. Woops, Charlottesville, Va. 
Proprietor. 


Oak Ridge Farm 


Has 18 choice 
Berkshire Pigs 
for sale, all en- 
titled to registry. 
Price $5.00. 


- Address, _— : SS w Uy 1h, 
R. O. CATES, R. F. D. 2., 
Chapel Fill, N.C. 











| PURE BRED 


S. C. WHITE LEGHORN 


Cockerels and Pullets for sale, $1.00 each. 
Pullets ready to lay in early fall and winter. 


Thos. P. Wharton, 
R. F. D. No. 3, WASHINGTON, N. C. 


SWIFT CREEK 
Stock and Dairy 
Farm. 


has for sale a large 
number of young 
Registered A. J. C. 
C. Jersey Bulls ang 
Heifers. None bet- 
ter bred, combining the best and most noted 
up-to-date blood in this country. Also Poland 
China Pigs. All at “live and let live” prices. 


T. P. Brasweii, 
Battleboro, N. C. 


ABERDEEN ANGUS CATTLE. 


FOR SALE 


5 Angus heifers, very high grade, 
about 97 per cent pure. They are 

about 18 months old and ready to be bred. 
mdhvns oli fit teddy ro? séFVicé. He 18 

— No better breeding in the 
outh. 


























OAKWOOD FARM. 


Jersey Cattle 
— AND — 


Berkshire Hogs. 


BULLS IN USE: 


Biltmore’s Torment, No. 60761; Sultan 
of Biltmore, No, 66800. In order to make 
room for spring calves will make special 
prices on bull calves from five to ten 
months old. All stock shipped guaran- 
teed to give entire satisfaction. 


R. L. SHUFORD, 
Newton, N.C. 























FARMERS 
Improve your chicken stock by buying 
BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 


I have a number of 


fine Cocks for sale. 
MRS. Cc. Cc. MOORE, 
Charlotte, N. ©. 


7 Berkshire PIGS 


FOR SALE. 


Imported English blood with best Ameri- 

can blood. Try one. Price $5.00. 

H. H. WILLIAMS, 
CHAPEL HILL. N. C 


Essex Pigs, Southdown Sheep 


And one half grade Angus Heifer Calves. 
I have a fine lot of Pigs ready for ship- 
ment August, September and October, 
ard Angus Calves and Sonthdown Sheep 
ready for immediate shipment. 

py Ponte for prices, etc. 

L. G. JONES, Bethania, N. C. 


“PURE DUROC-JERSEY SWINE’—30 
Gilts bred, as many ready for service. Boars, 
Pigs, all ages, all good enough for the show- 
ring. Gilt Edged pedigrees furnished. 
Oldest breeders South. For prices, write B. 
H. WHITAKER CO., Bell Buckle, Tenn. 

















J. T. SHUPTRINE, Savannah, Ga. 





SUNNYSIDE FARM, 


W. R. WALKER, PROP., Union, 8. C. 


BERKSHIRES | 


We have pigs from 
the best of register- 
stock for sale at 
bargains. .... 


Cottage Grove Far 


Greensboro, N. C. 


REGISTERED POLAND-CHINAS, 
the old :eliable fat breed, and TAM- 
WORTHS, the best for lean mest and 
breaafast bacon, and for crossing on the 
fat bieeds. Fine,thrifty pigs for sale ‘at 
reasonable prices; also a few bred sows 
and service Loars, 
J. C. GRAVES, 
BARBOURSVILLE, ORANGE COUNTY, VA. 


NEVIN POULTRY YARDS, 


Charlotte, N. C. 





























R. F. D. No. 7. 


Eggs at $1.00 per setting balance of 
the season from S. C. White and Brown 
Leghorns, Houdans, White Wyandottes, 
B. P. Rocks, Sherwoods, S. C. Black 
Minorcas, Cornish Indian Games and 
Pekin Ducks. 

This year’s breeding stock for sale to 
make room for youngsters. Now is the 
time to get bargains._ 

Write for circular and show record. 





When writing advertisers, please 





mention this paper. 
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For Remington- 
Rifles 


For Winchester 
. Rifles 
For Savage Rifles 


For Marlin Rifles | 
For Stevens Rifles 
For All Rifles 


U.M.C. cartridges 
are universally pre- 
ferred by sports- 
men who wish toget their full money’s worth. 
Your dealer sells them. Free Catalogue. 


U. M. C. cartridges are guaranteed, also 
standard arms when U.M.C. cartridges are 
used as specified on labels. 


THE UNION METALLIC 

- CARTRIDGE COMPANY 

BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
Agency: 313 Broadway. - - NewYork { 


















* 





The Rierson-Copple Sanatarium 


An institution equipped with the latest 
modern appiiances for the treatment of 
chronic diseases. 

The Static and X-Ray machine, Finsen 
Light, Superneated Air and Electric Light 
bath, Galvanic and Faradic Batteries 
Vibratory Massage Machine, etc., and 
used with most excellent results in treat- 
ing Rheumatism, Lumbago, Sciatica, 
Syphilis, etc., Neurasthenia, Nervous Ex- 
haustion, Indigestion, Skin diseases, such 
as Eczema, Acne, Cancers, etc., Inflamma- 
tory Joints, Chronic Ulcers, etc. 

Birth marks and superfluous hair re- 
moved. 

Diseases of the Stomach, Bladder, and 
Kidneys. Also special diseases of men 
and women. 

All treatments are painless. Literature 
on application. 


DRS. RIERSON & COPPLE, 


127 S. Main St., WINSTON SALEM, N. C. 
AND BUILDERS 6 LAU ME 


Send for Circulars and Price-List. 


Felisworth Lime Works, 
MRS. REEVES CATT, Staunton, Va. 


ALONG 


THE SOUTHERN RAILWAY 











Sections Favorable to the 


Location of Farmers. 


e 
Pe AO 


The farmer who is not satisfied with 
the prices he is obtaining for his pro- 
ducts; who desires an agreeable change 
of climate, or who is anxious to obtain 
a home at low cost, should buy a farm 
in the vicinity of some busy manufactur- 
ing center of the South, where farmin 

reducts are the a. the prices at 

nd the lowest, and climate and sur- 
roundings the most agreeable. 


For printed matter givi 
full particulars, a: 7) 


M. V. RICHARDS, 


Land and Industrial Agent 
Southern Railway, Wash- 
ington, D.C. ::::: 





When writing advertisers, please 
mention this paper, 


KEEPING APPLES. . 





A Word About the Proper Temperature 


and the Necessity of Fresh Air. 
Messrs Editors: Last May, after 
the warm spring weather came in, 
the fruit in the cellars (by keeping 
them closed during the day) did no: 
get enough “fresh air” to preserve 
its good qualities, and all the 
“specked apples” took on a_ very 
musty taste. 

We usually think that this spoil- 
ing comes by the “damp” cellars, 
but the “close” cellar is the trouble 
much more than the damp cellar. 
At any time, however hot the weath- 
er may be, the fruit found undex 
the shade of the trees (if not cover- 
ed) is of good quality, but not so if 
kept in a close cellar. This is now 
(October 19th) rather our main sca- 


‘son for gathering the winter apples 


(if we had them, but they are 
searee, since this has been a notable 
season for apples to rot on the trees) 
and we have a large crop of specked 
apples; but these “specked apples” 
are well ripened and are fine for 
present use. If we farmers could 
avail ourselves of the advantages of 
the modern machinery, by some cheap 
means, so as to keep the fruit cold, 
this advantage would be a_ great 
thing, and would be a fine luxury 
during the summer and fall, and then 
for the spring season. A little later 
on we can expect the cold of frost 
and then Jack Frost (by being con- 
trolled) will serve all right, and will 
be just as cheap as the fresh air— 
the fresh air that is essential, how- 
ever the machinery or the frost. 
Some extend the keeping of their 
specked apples by cutting out the 
little rotten places and then lay them 
in a cool room where they will dry. 

Fruit keeps fairly well laying on 
the ground under the shade of trees, 
but the weather is getting colder 
now gradually, and if the apples are 
nth onec.3 5 al, VL wwe thoge, can -he lrayrt 
much better than if left out in the 
shade. Open the cellar during the 
night, and the fresh cool night air 
will be all-sufficient to preserve the 
sound apples. A good eellar is the 
cheapest machine “on the farm”— 
except a plank drag to erush clods 
with. 

In order to do our best for the 
raising of the various fine fruits, we 
must go up on the highest hill-tops, 
or rather the mountains, and the 
little mountains, to have the orch- 
ards right up in the fresh air, and 
then in order to do our best to keep 
the fruit by the use of the “fresh 
air,’ we should locate the cellars 
down in the lowest valleys. 1 have 
given this a trial;-and know, almost 
exactly, how it will work. 

These coo] nights that are on now 
are just right for the fruit. The 
fresh cool night air is great both to 
improve the fruit and to keep it. 
Fresh air is the essential, and yct 
it is a fact that all manner of fruits 
and potatoes and vegetables keep bet- 
ter during winter by being kept in 
boxes by being closely covered. 

Ther ight temperature for ap- 
ples, in order that they keep well, is 
a very cold temperature, just so they 
don’t freeze. Twenty-two degrees is 
considered the freezing point for an 
apple, and is for some of the best 
keeping varieties, but this is too cold 
for some of the tender varieties. Tf 
the thermometer does not go down 
below 20 degrees, the cellars can be 
left open, and if the apples are close- 
ly covered there is but little danger 
of their freezing even though the 
weather is several degrees colder than 
20 degrees. Since a cellar is natu- 
rally much warmer during the cold 
winter than a house we can safely 
leave a cellar open when it would be 
too cold to leave a house open. Ap- 
ples need much cold for their keep- 





ing, and besides being kept by the 


cold, they are improved in flavor by }: 
the same. A close damp cellar is not 
suitable for anything, but if a cellar 
is kept very cold while being closed 
apples can be safely kept for a time. 
Even if there is not much cold weath- 
er, if the temperature is as cold out 
as in the cellar should be kept open, 
or opened right often. We must 
put up with things as we have them, 
and so when we can’t have much 
cold to air out our cellars we must 
give them the benefits of such as is 
at hand. The great advantage of ice 
is because it serves regular on no 
matter whether the weather is warm 
or cold, and late in the season to- 
wards spring the ice is needed very 
much. Even where ice is the de- 
pendence for the cold attention 
should be given to the airing out 
whenever the weather is cold or cool 
enough to allow this to be done. At 
times we myst air out a little even 
when the weather is not quite as cold 
as we would wish, because there must 
be some fresh air however the tem-. 
perature. We can’t have too much 


of the fresh air. 
W. F. GRABS. 
Stokes Co., N. C. 





Sampson County Alliance Meeting. 


Sampson County Farmers Alliance 
met with Mingo Academy on Thurs- 
day, Oetober 12th. We met in the 
morning for the transaction of busi- 
ness, after which we were invited 
to the table in the yard where we 
found an over-production of dinner--- 
just anything that a Southern farmer 
ought to call for to eat. After every- 
body had helped himself to the good 
dinner we were called to order for 
the publie speaking. We had speeches 
from cight voung girls: Miss Vinnie 
Jackson, Miss Vara Jackson, Mis3 
Birta Strickland, Miss Lillie Strick- 
land, Miss Jennie Williams, Miss Ila 
Aman, Miss Maggie Baggett, and 
Mice Mara Strickland. Thoy all did 
excellently. 

Then we listened to Mr. J. C. 
Bain and Mr. A. F. Howard. ; 


The next county Alliance will be at 


South River. 
F. E. W., See. 
Sampson Co., N. C, 





Chatham County Alliance Meeting. 


Messrs. Editors: The Chathain 
County Farmers’ Alliance met with 
Fair Promise Sub the second Thurs- 
day in October and gave a picnic 
dinner. All present seemed to enjoy 
the day. The ladies came out and 
brought baskets full of good things 
to eat. 

We enrolled several new members 
the past quarter, and the general out- 
look is that the Alliance is gaining 
ground in Chatham. Come on, broth- 
.er farmer. Let’s join in and help one 
another. We are not trying to down 
any one, but want to build up our- 
selves. Our motto is: “Peace on 
earth, good-will toward men.” Hence 
we encourage brotherly love to one 
another day by day. 

We are learning to quit this way 
asking. “What will you give me for 
so and so?” But we now ean say, 
“You must give us eleven cents for 
cotton.” 

Why ? 

Because it costs us about that in 
labor and we only want pay for what 
we make on our farms. That’s: all 
of it, and all there is about it. | 

B. W. BOBBITT, 
Secretary und Treasurer. 
Chatham Co., N. C. 





10 Cents—10 Days—10 Thousand! 
This is the biggest opportunity you'll 
ever have to help The Progressive 
Farmer along. Every man help dur- 
ing the next ten days and the thing 





is done! 
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A $3.00 Shoe Value 
at $2.50 


over the counter. 





Made on special lasts for South- 
ern Women. 





Combining the qualitics of 
COMFORT DURABILITY anu 
PERFECT FiT with the most 
graceful lines known to ‘he 
shoe-maker. 


Made by 







Craddock-Terry Co., 
Lynchburg, Va, 
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Farm Phones 


Have a telephone service uf yi ( 
of instruments small com; i : 
nience and time and moncy 


AGENTS WANTED 
Write for free book explaining 
cost and how toorganize,} i Lonere 
ate telephonesystems amon, \ our neighe 
Ddors. Cadiz Electric ¢ O., 
| 42 €. ©. ©, Building, Cadiz, 0, 
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FREY’S 
VERMIFUGE 


is the same good, old-fashioned 
medicine that has saved | 


past 60 years. 
made to cure. 


FREY’S VERMIFUGE 


Do not take a substitute 


it, send twenty-five cents in 
stamps to 


ck: Ss. 


Baltimore, Md. 


of little children for the 
It is a medici: 
It has neve 
known to fail. If you 
is sick get a bottle 


TONIC FOR CHILDRER 


druggist does not keep 


FREY 


bottle will be mailed you 














The Wonderful ‘‘Searchlight’? Lamp 





_ 


rite us 
CUT PRIC 


inches high; round wick; holds 5 
oil a} one filling. A beautiful Lamp, viv: 
ing twice the light of any ordil 


EVERYTHING FOR THE HOME AT 


Introductory Offer ee", 


For ‘the' wonderful. new 
“Searchlight” Parlor lamp, 
full nickle plated, complete 


with globe and shades = 
pu 5 


PPLY 


lary iaiip. 
S| 


your wants; WE 


ES. 








JEFFERSON MERCHANTILE CO., 


307 W. Broad St., RICHMOND. VA. 
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RALEIGH 
MARBLE 
WORKS. 


COOPER BROS., PROPS. 
RALEIGH, N. ©. 


Monuments 
AND 
Iron Fence. 


(| CATALOGUE ON 3}! 
We Pay the Fre!cot 








When writing advertiser 
mention this paper. 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 





Sick. 


When mother’s sick, the house is all 

Sy strangely hushed in room and 
hall! 

But mother never will admit 

She's suffering a single bit! 

She won't let people do a thing— 

There's nothing any one can bring— 

She iust lies there, and tries to fix 

Hersclf, by cunning little tricks! 

Aid as for doctor—why, the word 

She scouts as being most absurd. 

And when he eomes he has to guess 

At symptoms that she won’t confess; 

And then he’s apt to frown and say. 

“You should have had me right away. 

lll come again this evening”—for 

It's bed, you see, a week or more! 


When father’s sick—I tell you, now 
You ought to hear the dreadful row! 
The talk of “dying,” and the groans! 
The orders in convulsive tones! 

The hasty runnings to and fro: 

To rearrange the pillow—so; 

To tix hot-water bag and shade; 

For mustard plaster, lemonade! 


Appeals to get the doctor, quick— 

And “Can’t you see I’m awful sick?” 
And then the doetor sits and hears 
While father grunts his pains and 


rears. 
He leaves some drops, and tells us: 
“Ilum! 


Unless Tim needed IT shan’t come 
Again. 1 think he'll do all right.” 
And father’s up, perhaps, by night! 


—Fdwin L. Sabin “In Lighter Vein,” 
in the November Century. 





Keep Your Temper. 


“Tuever ean keep anything!” eried 


Emma. almost stamping with vexa- 
tion. “Somebody always takes my 
thines and loses them.” She had 
mislaid some of her sewing imple- 


meuts, 
“There is one thing,’ remarked 


manna, “that I think you might keep 
if you would try.” 
“I should like to keep even one 


thing.” auswered Emma 
“Well, then, my dear,” resumed 
mamma, “keep your temper; if you 


will only do that, perhaps you will 
find it casier to keep other things. 
Idare say, if you had employed your 
tine in searehing for the missing ar- 
ticles, sou might have found them be- 


fore this time, but you have not even 


looked for them. You have only gov 


into a passion—a bad way of spend- 
ing time—and you have accused 
somebody, and unjustly, too, of tak- 
ing away your things and losing 
then. Keep your temper, my dear; 


when you have missed any article, 
keep your temper, and search for it. 
You had better keep your temper, if 
you lose all the little property you 
possess. So, my dear, I repeat, keep 
your temper.” 

Emma subdued her ill-humor, 
searched for the articles she had lost 
and found them in her work-bag. 

“Why, mamma, here they are! I 
might have been sewing all this time 
if I had kept my temper.”—Selected. 





Training in Obedience. 


A fault of many of our young men 
and rowing boys is their disregard 
for authority, whether parental or 
civil, and, accompanying this, a 
seeming lack of respect toward their 
elders. Anything that will tend to 
remedy these characteristics without 
less-ning a proper independence and 
Individuality is a wholesome and 
useful influence. The essential of 
all things military is prompt and un- 
questioning obedience, and when this 
obedience is required of students’ it 
Cannot fail to inspire in them a cer- 
tain degree of respect for authority 
and regard for discipline: results 
beneficial both to the individual and 
to the State. Such results are, in 





part, the object of the military train- 
ing.—From Capt. Charles T, Boyd’s 
Military Training in Our Schools 


and Colleges,” in November St. 
Nichclas. 





— 


Pay Attention to Little Things. 


“What great events from littl 
causes spring,” sings the poet. “Many 
a mickle (little) makes a muckle 
(big),” says a Scotch proverb. “De 
spise not the day of small things.” 

Idison, the famous inventor, dis- 
covered some of the greatest inven- 
tions by accident, and not the least 
of these is the phonograph. 

“I was singing,” he says, “into the 
mouthpiece of a telephone, when the 
vibration of the voice sent the point 
into my finger. That set me to think- 
ing. If I could record the action of 
the pcint, and send the point over 
the same surface afterward, I saw nv 
reason why the thing would not talk. 

“I tried the experiment first on a 
strip of telegraph paper, and, finding 
that the point made an alphabet, 
shouted the words, “ITalloa! Halloa!” 
in return. 

“{ determined to make a machine 
that would work accurately. That’s 
the whole story. The phonograph is 
the result of the pricking of a fin- 
ger.” 

That seems very simple, but it 
means that Mr. Edison had formed 
a habit of paying attention to little 
things.— Exchange. 





His Goal the Letter ‘‘ V.’’ 


When the late Horace Maynard, 
LL. D., entered Amherst College, he 
exposed himself to ridieule and jib- 
ing questions of his fellow-students 
by placing over the door of his room 
a large square of white card-board 
on which was inscribed in bold out- 
lines the single letter V. Disregard- 
ing comment and question, the young 


man applied himself to his work, ever 
keeping in mind the tNergmt to wren 


he wished to climb, the first step to- 
ward which was signified by the mys- 
terious V. 

Four years later, after receiving 
the compliments of professors and 
students on the way he had acquitted 
himself as valedictorian of his class, 
young Maynard called the attention 
of his fellow-graduates to the letter 
over his door. Then a light broke 
in upon them, and they cried out: 

“Ts it possible that you have had 
the valedictory in mind when you 
put that V over your door?” 

“Assuredly I had,” was the emvha- 
tie reply. 

On he climbed, from height to 
height, becoming successively pro- 
fessor mathematics in the University 
of Tennessee, lawyer, member of 
Congress, Attorney-General of Ten- 
nessee, United States Minister to 
Constantinople and finally Postmas- 
ter-General.—Success. 





A Lincoln Comparison. 


When Lincoln was practicing at 
the bar, the opposing lawyer in a cer- 
tain case had delivered a speech for 
the prosecution which was conspicu- 
ous for its exhibition of the man’s 
conceit. When he was through, Lin- 
coln, who was attorney for the de- 
fense, rose slowly to his feet, and. 
with that quiet dignity and droll wit 
for which he was so noted, addressed 
the court as follows: 

“Your Honor, my colleague, who 
has just delivered this brilliant exhi- 
biton of oratory, reminds me of a 
little flat-bottom steamboat that way 
back in the 50’s used to pull up and 
down the Mississirpi. It had a five- 
foot boiler and an eleven foot whis- 
tle, and every time it whistled it stop- 
ped.”—Boston Herald. 





Do all the good you can, and 
make as little fuss as possible about 
it.—Dickens. 








A Happy Home 


To have a happy home you must have children, 
as they are great happy-home makers. If a weak 


woman, you can be made strong enough to bear 
healthy children, with little pain or discomfort to 
yourself, by taking 


 GARDUI 


Woman’s Relief 


It will ease away all your pain, reduce inflam- 
mation, cure leucorrhea (whites ), falling womb, ovar- 
lan trouble, disordered menses, backache, headache, 
etc., and make childbirth natural and easy. Try it. 

At every drug store in $1.00 bottles. 











WRITE US A LETTER 


freely and frankly, telling us all your 
troubles. We will send free advice (in 
plain sealed enveiope). Address: La- 
dies’ Advisory Dept. , The Chattanooga 
Medicine Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


“DUE TO CARDUI 


and nothing else, is my baby girl, now 
two weeks old,’’ writes Mrs. J. P. : 
West, of Webster City, Iowa. ‘‘She 
is a fine, healthy babe and we are 
both doing: nicely.’’ 












DeLOACH«PATENT 


Avoid imitators and infringers and buy the Genuine. Saw 
Mills,4H.P.andup. Shingle, Planing, Lath and Corn 

Mills; four Stroke Hay Presses, "Water Wheels. 

Catalog free. © pay the freight. 

DeLOACH MILL M’F’G. CO., Boxg902, Atlanta, Ga. 
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“Royster’s Fertilizers” 


FOR WHEAT 





Are Especially Double Milled, 


MAKING THEM VERY DRY AND KASILY 
USED IN MECHANICAL DRILLS. .... . 


Ask your dealer for 





“ROYSTER’S”’ 


AND TAKE NO OTHER. 





Trade mark on every sack. 


TRADE MARK 





REGISTERED 








F. S. ROYSTER GUANO CO., 


NORFOLK, VA. 


AA AAA AE. i i ils Ah A Aen A eee ea 


4 NOTE.—All goods put up in extra heavy bags. 
The Advertisers in The Progressive Farmer 


en and firms of known reliability, and will do as they promise. When writ- 
ing for catalogues, rices, etc., and expecially when you write to make purchases, please 
remember to say, “I sawyyour ad..in THE ROGRESSIVE FARMER. 
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ZDROGRESSIVE 
#p FARMER. 


FOUNDED 1886. 





PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


The Agricultural Publishing Company. 


(Organized 1908.) 


CLARENCE H. Pog, President. 
T. B. PARKER, Secretary-Treasurer. 








OFFICE: - 106 WEST MARTIN STREET 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 
Single subscription, 1 year $1.00 





Bingle subscription, 6 MONtCDEB........0ccereee +00 
Trial subscription, $ MONENS....cccccccsceseseee «80 


SUBSCRIPTION RULES: 

DISCONTINUANCES.—If a subscriber wishes 
his copy of the J ne r discontinued at expira- 
tion of subscription, notice to that effect 
should be sent us. Without such notice, to 
continue taking the oo from the mails is 
to become responsible for payment of sub- 
scription, and all arrearages must be paid 
when paper is ordered stopped. 


THE MARKETS 


RALEIGH COTTON. 
RALEIGH, October 30. 1905. 




















PEEOOR  BOUIT oi ccccceesscccssscosconcevesecessoocssens 44@10 

Prices this date last year eeecce SOCCEOCER Cee ee 91 29% 
Receipts to date wee 4,145 Dales 
Receipts same period last year...... 4,829 bales 





BALTIMORE PROVISIONS. 
BALTIMORE, MD., October 80, 1905 




















Flour—winter patents ............... soveee4e10 @ $4.80 

aS Spring patents............ cooeeeree 6,50 @ 5.80 | 
Wheat eeeeeeceeceee SCSSOSSODESeeeEESEESESEE SC eeeeeeeetece 85@88 “5 
Wheat, Southern — 80 @ 88 
Corn, Southern white............ ssaeuaanyeieee 58@57 
Oats, No. 2 white..............00 s1@844 
Rye, No. 2 = 
Butter, fancy inPitation ...........ccccccceee 19 — 
Butter, fancy CTEAMETY ...ccrcccrceseesceeesees 
Butter, store packed...........cscccrrsccsserree 15 @ 16 
Eggs fresh 25 
Cheese, firm 189134 
Sugar, fine granulated ene $A. 
Sugar, coarse granulated................06 evee $5.00 





WILMINGTON PRODUCE. 
WILMINGTON, October 30, 1905, 


William Would Settle It. 


The relationship between Mr. 
Gladstone and his wife was one otf 
the most beautiful the world has 
known, and of all the millions who 
looked up to him, she was his great- 
est admirer. On an occasion when 
Mrs. Gladstone was entertaining 
visitors, conversation turned on the 
Bible, and there was a lively argu- 
ment on the meaning of a certain 
passage. Presently one of the call- 
ers, hoping to end the discussion, re- 
marked devoutly: 

“There is One alone who knows 
all.” 

The cloud vanished from Mrs. 
Gladstone’s face and she smiled sun- 
nily as she said: 

“Yes, and William will be down 
in a few moments.” 
in a few moments.”—Everybody’s 
Magaine for October. 


Built for Business 


Farquhar engines and boilers are built for 
hard knocks and durability on the road ag 
wellas at work. They have every improve- 
ment that experience has shown to be of 


=" value. For general 
va cha onsen to Hf all-round service 


ec. || FARQUHAR 
SAW MILLS 


bave no superior. 


A, B. 
, ee ey FARQUHAR 
tet KS: a ae Co. Ltd. 
gloss oa \ York, Pa, 


—_—— 











Farmers’ Exchange 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


Two cents a word for first insertion, and 
one cent a word for each additiona! inser- 
tion, each figure or initial counting as a sep- 
arate word. Send cash with order. 























Peanuts, Prime, N. O., MEOW ....ccccrcrscscesccesee cee 90 
us Extra Prime, N. O., bu...... scene 
ye a. ere engse 

Prime SSCS SESEEE Ce 
“ Extra Prime, Virginia, bu. 66 
“¢ Fancy, Virginia. ...............cce0.----- 60 
“a Spanish, new .- 8590 
N. 0. bacon, HAMB, NEW, ID ...........0000... 16@16 
“ - sides dull........... pesessnebosecesve LEMDIS 
ae es . shoulders veut os 
4 e per Ozen....... 
onlek 80. 


ens, grown seababebibbabesceabios ¥ 
AR ieisterticececctesennne eee svcceese LO@ rs 
|__| 
se PN cco ocs ne obencscinvenssee-cnpcccksact 22 

















Beeswax. ; 5 26@27 
Tallow : 4 
Sweet potatoes, bu 50@55 
Beef cattle, lb 2@3% 
TT thchinsicdhichinieniiniinnannsssonisituniesebiiaeaibiniiniibimaiteis 
i TTT pcheabhas 1.15@1.20 
Tar bbl. UE sctsecescuneate 1.80 
Rosin, bbi..... eeccces CCC OR eon ac tee eeccce eeececces sensesene cae 





CHARLOTTE PRODUCE. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C., October 30, 1905. 























ene —apeing saneee 12@25 
gee’ seseee 22@2S 
Ducks a5 
Héns—per head 80 @ 85 
Corn 77K @88 
Oats—feed : 48@ 47 
Rye . 85 


RICHMOND TOBACCO. 
RICHMOND, VA., October 30, 1905. 
The quotations are aa follows: 

NEW TOBACCO, 
































Primings ........... peesredsbessbeieebssscinn OOO ‘B95 
DARK FIRED TOBACCO—REOERDERED. 
Lugs eeeeeceee SOCCER SOE SOSOOS Coe SEEEOOEEEEESEEE EES $ 5.50 to $ 6.25 
Bhort léaft......... : 6.50 to 850 
Medium leaf. 7.00 to 9.00 
Long leaf......... eo 10.00 to 18.00 
Wrappers and selections ......... - 10.00 to 16.00 
BRIGHT TOBACCO—REORDERED, 
Smokers—Common ...........cce00.8 7.00 to $ 9.00 

Medium 9.50 to 1150 
silk bites sbbbanenssnbenbesbenecdsesenns. 12 00 to 18 00 
Cutters—CoMMOn ........ccccc000-- 11.00 to 12.50 
Medium scobeus 18.00 to 1400 
|) SR ee covccseeseree 14.50 to 1600 
Fancy snvees « 16.00 to 18.00 
Fillers—Common...... pekssebensesesees 9200 0D RD 
Medium SOSCCOCOCCeeees seeccercececoe eeeccosee 9.00 to 10.00 
Good ee 10.50 to 11.50 
Fine......... eeeeee eeecces SCCCEESSSOESOCCEE CESSES 12,50 to 14.00 
Wrappers—Common........6....0.-.. 14.00 to 16.00 
M um POSS SSSSOS SHE SEOCOK SESE eEeeeeeS 17.00 to 20.00 
Gooda..... -- 25.00 to 8000 
a Te 
 '§- ae” a 

SUN-CURED TOBACCO—REORDERED. 

Primingé......... $ 2.50 to $ 400 
Lugs, common to good.............. 5.00 to 6.00 
Lugs, good to prime ...... sesecssseeee 6.00 tO 7.00 
Short eaf OOS OSSCODS OSS OSOEEE Cocesecoosseses 7.00 to 9.00 
Long leaf. 9.00 to 12.00 
Wrappers SOCSEEEESES SES oae SOCHSE SEOESOEEEOOE 5.00 to 80.00 





CHARLOTTE COTTON AND SEED. 
CHABLOTTE, October 380, 1905. 


Pe figures represent prices paid to wag- 














Strict good middling ss 10 85 
Middling e- 10.25 
Tinges ... R ee 
Stains 7@9 
Cotton Seed 21 











BARRED PLYMOUTH, Buff Wyandottes, 


BSc PER PAH HERE” Fh AN TEAF. LOSES, 
and up. “pe to P. H. POINDEXTER, 
Donnaha, Cc. 





WHITE WYANDOTTES for sale $200 a 
pair, trio $2.75. White Leghorn Cockerels, 
one dollar eachh DIAMOND POULTRY 
FARM, King, N.C. 


LARGE IMPROVED YORKSHIRES at 
farmers’ prices. Fast growers while young 
and very prolific. Apply to A. C. GREEN, 
paleigh, N.C., or E. W. GREEN, Wakefield, 

= oP 








GREAT BARGAINS closing out sale of 
Registered Big Boned Yorkshires and Berk- 
shire Hogs and Pigs. J. E. COULTER, Con- 
nelly Springs, N. C. 


SINGLE COMB WHITE LEGHORNS.— 
Cockerels one dollar each, from Wyckoff 
strain of celebrated layers,*pure and uy- 
mixed. COTTON VALLEY FARM, Tarboro, 








KNOW ANYTHING ABOUT TEXAS— 
the pearl of the great Southwest? She’s 
growing rapidly; her climate is mild and 
healthful; her laws are just and taxes light. 
Good schools, churches and facilities for 
oe and communication. Hos- 
pitable people. If you would better your 
condition.in life, write for information along 
any line of interest to you to W. D. Staggs, 
Secretary Immigration and Industrial As- 
sociation I. & G. N. Country, Palestine, Tex. 


IMPROVE YOUR SOIL by the use of 
Ground Phosphate Lime, 80 to 85% Carbinate 
of Lime with considerable high grade Phos- 
phoric Rock ground with it; good for all 
crops. For prices, address B. F. KEITH, 
Wilmington N.C. 








WANTED—A foreman for farm for 1906; 
must be sober, reliable, and not afraid of 
hard work. Give references, J. B. G., care 
Progressive Farmer. 


WANTED—Nice Ash timber, and pay cash 
money for all tracts close to Rail-Road. Or 
delivered on cars. Write, state quantity you 
have and Rail-Road distance. EK. C. BRIN- 
SEK & SONS, Wise N. C. ’ 


BUY a Barred Plymouth Rock Cock to im- 
tgp your chicken stock. Several nice ones 
a - by MRS. C. C. MOORK, Charlotte, 


WANTED—Orders for young Merino 
Rams and Duroc Jersey Pigs. SAMUEL 
ARCHER, Statesville, N. C. 


BUSINESS PRINTING for Farmers. Use 
good stationery with your own name and 
name of your farm neatly printed Write 
or prices to MUTUAL PUBLISHING CO., 
Raleigh N C, (This company prints THE 
PROGRESSIVE FARMER.) 
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ARE YOU THE MAN 


to he given 


A “Blakeslee” Gasoline Engine 


on a special proposition which we will make for thirty days? Tu 
introduce into every county as a practical demonstration one of 
our 4H. P. BLAKESLEE Vertical engines, we will make a special 
net price—a factory to farm proposition—giving you this op 
tunity fora limited time to buy an engine at manufacturers cost 
Why should you cling to the old methed of doing vou 
<aree work, when at a very small investment you can buy a 

NN engine especially adapted to pumping, teed grind 
hy, 


Ss churning, corn shredding, and all kinds of farm \ 


ein Write at once for Whitee-BlaKeslee Mis. €o., 


y WM Cepss particulars and ee 
/ \ catalog, C ., 6 BIRMINGHAM, ALA. ; 


pe ey £5 
oP vn noiag coat 
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‘‘The Orphans’ Friend and Masonic Journal,” 


PUBLISHED AT THE 


Oxford Orphan Asylum, Oxford, North Carolina. 


A wholesome, bright family paper—the kind for our homes. A special Masonic De 
partment. ably conducted by Past Grand Master John Nichols. 

The official organ of the Grand Lodge of Masons of N.C. Already has a paid up sub- 
scription list of nearly 5,000. An effort is being made to increase the list to 10,W0. The 
paper is worth far more than the price of subscription, $1.00 a year. 


The profits from its publication go to the support of the orphan children in the Oxford 
Orphan Asylum. , ; 
The two lady representatives visit points reached by railroads and the circulation is 


mostly in the towns and cities. 

A large increase in the number of subscribers in the rural districts is hoped for. 

If a Committee from your nearest Masonic Lodge does not solicit your subscription 
in the next few weeks, please send a trial subscription to Oxford direct. 

You will be pleased with the paper. 


COTTON GINNING MACHINERY 


LIDDELL BUILDS IT—THE MURRAY SYSTEM. 
CATALOGUE ON REQUEST. 











Slide Valves and Automatic Engines, New 
Era Boilers, Etc. 





Inguiries from parties in SOUTH CAROLINA, and North Carolina KAST OF 
DURHAM should be addressed to 


GIBBES MAGHINERY GOMPANY, 


Columbia, S. C. 





All others to 
LIDDELL COMPANY, 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 

























By removing the 
partition this ma- 
chine becomes 4a 
fine Guano Distribu- 
tor of largecapacily. 

For a - moderate 
price we make the 
best that can be gol 
at any price. 


A Strong 


Well Made | . 
and | \ 
Reliable ) Ey aN 
Machine. MNT z fii i 


lin Hi 
Hal 


Cole’s Combined Oat Sower and Guano Distributor. 


ho have 


TT 
A 


t 
<= 


Government tests and the experience of farmers w 
used this method prove that oats sown in an open furrow ! 
freeze out and are not easily damaged by dry weather. a 

One acre sown with the CoLE GRAIN DRILL will procuce @ 
average of as much as ¢wo acres sown the usual way. 

Write for valuable information and price list. 


cy 





THE GOLE MFG. 60.. Charlotte, 


N. 6. 








THE HEGE SAW MILLS 

Best, Cheapest—Patent 

Variable Feed—Latest 

Improvements. 

Mfd. Salem Iron Works 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 








———_ — th 


. and Inset . 
OUR PLANERSare made Solid ane vt auc sold at 
of best materials and _ peepee e 
fully warranted. Try Factory Pee catalogne “Be 
them. Mfd. by agin TRON woRKS 
SALEM IRON WORKS SALEM JBALEM,  & 
Winston-Salem, N.C. ania 
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